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2009 in review 

Journalism was a big part of 
the Great Recession storyline 

By Cheryl Devall 

At this time a year ago, most readers of this newsletter anticipated an exhilarating new era with 
the inauguration of the country’s first black president and the installation of his beautiful family 
in the White House. 

The echo went forth that 
few of us had expected to 
witness such an event in 
our lifetimes. In the 
weeks between the 
election and the swearing- 
in, a popular joke e-mail 
made the rounds: it 
pictured African- 
American luminaries 
under the headings “the 
President of the United 
States is black.. .the 
world’s best golfer is 
black...” “...the top 
female tennis players in 
the world are black...” etc. President Obama met children at a charter school in New Orleans 
The final famous person depicted was the King of Pop physically altered to the extreme, who the 
poster surmised “must be kicking himself, hard.” 

Pages flew off the calendar to fast-forward us to the close of this year and the first millennial 
decade. Michael Jackson, the consummate entertainer of his generation, is dead. 



Continued on page 2 
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Year in review/ 

Tiger Woods withdrew from the PGA tour after a moral sand trap of his own making wrecked 
his spotless image. Serena Williams is paying an $82,500 fine for her straight-outta-Compton 
outburst on the court at the US Open. 

And Barack Obama is wrestling with the residual realpolitik of more than a decade’s executive 
branch neglect, mismanagement and short-sightedness on many fronts - from climate change to 
healthcare reform to deepening foreign policy morasses in Iraq, Afghanistan and Sudan to the 
slow-to-budge domestic economy. 

Media industry degradation 

To a degree few if any of us could have imagined at the beginning of this decade, journalists and 
journalism became part of the economic story. Newspapers, magazines, television and radio 
news operations shed employees at every level - often with few ripples beyond Mediabistro and 
Romenesko and variations on “good riddance” in the online reader/listener comments. 

What follows is just a partial litany of the 
disappeared: The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver [photo]. Vibe 
and Gourmet magazines, NPR’s News and 
Notes, thousands of jobs at newspapers and 
magazines in New York, Chicago, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., the Minnesota Twin Cities and 
Boston, at Johnson Publishing, Conde Nast, 
Time Warner and beyond. 

Journalists elsewhere endured unpaid days off, 
declining circulation and advertising revenues, a 
year without salary increases and the pervasive 
anxiety that their jobs could fall to the budget ax 
any day. Even Editor & Publisher, the 
publication that chronicled trends in the news 
business for 108 years, got notice that its owner 
would shut it down along with the book trade 
magazine Kirkus Reviews. 

Although more people than ever read, view and 
listen to the content we create, the industry we’ve toiled to maintain continues to founder in 
search of a viable multi-platform business model. 


Rocky MountainNews 


STOP THE 
PRESSES 



Continued on next page 
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Tea parties and socialist medicine’ 

Even as the old-school means to cover the news diminished, the online, broadcast and cable 
blab-o-sphere influenced cacophonous criticism of the 44 th president of the United States. The 
opposition farmed far beyond a Republican Party bent on obstructing his agenda. 

From his birth records to his attempts to correct the economic mess he’d inherited to his date 
nights with the First Lady, ornery citizens challenged Obama’s legitimacy with a vitriol that 
exceeded their legendary hatred for the Clintons. 

Anti-taxation “tea parties” shot up like crocuses and persisted like crabgrass. Town hall meetings 
about healthcare reform devolved into shouting matches over “socialist medicine,” “healthcare 
rationing” and “pulling the plug on Grandma.” 


The participants in this resistance scoffed 
at any suggestion that they acted on 
racial animus, or in response to 
encouragement from right-wing talkers 
Glenn Beck, Rush Limbaugh and Bill 
O’Reilly. But a clear through line 
connected this so-called grass-roots 
movement to the highest levels of the 
Grand Old Party - including South 
Carolina Rep. Joe Wilson, who shouted 
“You lie!” to Obama as the president 
addressed a joint session of Congress on 
health care reform, and Michael Steele, 
the first African-American chair of the 
Republican National Committee. 

Other domestic and international challenges added silver hairs to the young president’s quo 
vadis. After a Cambridge cop arrested media-sawy Harvard professor Henry Louis Gates for 
trying to un-stick the door to his own house upon his return from China, Obama intervened. 
“Skipgate” led to a White House “beer summit” at which the aggrieved academic, arresting 
officer Sgt. James Crowley, the president and vice president Joe Biden talked over brewskis in 
the garden. 

North Korea and Iran each detained, then released American journalists on charges they’d spied. 

The president, First Lady Michelle Obama and their friend Oprah Winfrey launched - and lost - 
a charm offensive to land the 2016 summer Olympics for their sweet home Chicago. Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, will become the games’ first South American host. 

Subsequent presidential trips to Scandinavia resulted in mixed success. The much-anticipated 
Copenhagen global climate talks yielded no comprehensive treaty, only statements of intent by 
the developed nations and disgruntlement among less-polluting countries - including those in 
Africa - that they’ll fall victim to environmental business-as-usual. 

Continued on next page 
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Costs of war 

In Oslo, Obama acknowledged the irony of accepting the Nobel Peace Prize as he commanded 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. “We are at war,” he/told the audience, “and I am responsible for 
the deployment of thousands of young Americans to battle in a distant land. Some will kill. Some 
will be killed. And so I come here with an acute sense of the cost of armed conflict - filled with 
difficult questions about the relationship between war and peace, and our effort to replace one 
with the other.” 

The costs of war resonate on the ground in Afghanistan and Iraq, and also in this country. On 
Nov. 5, a U.S. Army psychologist allegedly shot and killed a dozen people preparing to deploy 
from Fort Hood. Texas. The shooting wounded another 30 people. This incident generated fresh 
questions and tensions over active duty military personnel who happen to be Muslims - the 
suspect’s name is Nadal Malik Hasan - and over the phenomenon of war-related traumatic 
stress. Post-deployment domestic violence, substance abuse, and criminal behavior generate 
headlines all over the country. 

By late November, at least 334 military personnel had taken their own lives - more than had died 
in Iraq or Afghanistan. 

These and other developments will haunt us as we launch into the new decade. A violent episode 
that marked the first night of the year - a white Bay Area Rapid Transit cop’s fatal shooting of 
unarmed black grocery store employee Oscar Grant on an Oakland train platform - will likely 
play out in a Los Angeles courtroom during the coming months. A judge moved the proceedings 
after determining that the protests and media coverage after the shooting would make it difficult 
to conduct a fair trial. 

As that grim event unfolded last New Year’s night, very few people - not even the cinema 
cognoscenti at the Sundance Festival - had heard of Gabourey Sidibe or had regarded Mo’Nique 
and Mariah Carey as anything beyond a comedienne and a songbird. The film they shared, 
“Precious: Based on the Novel ‘Push’ by Sapphire,” became the festival’s breakout hit and 
eventually won over mainstream audiences with its harsh, hopeful tale about people we see every 
day and never imagined would anchor a drama at the multiplex. It’s not a perfect movie, but 
“Precious” is an important one - and an unexpected gift from an entertainment industry that 
doesn’t do justice to our stories often enough. 

This holiday, consumer spending may lag. But during these darkest days of the year, precious 
and priceless offerings - a bit of reflection, shared comfort and solidarity - no price tag needed - 
seem appropriate preparations for the decade ahead. 


The author, senior news editor 
at KPCC-FMpublic radio in Los Angeles, 
is a 1982 J-school graduate. 
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Notable ’09 deaths: Iconic 20 th century 
journalists, ‘Big Rembrandt’ in mix 


Throughout 2009, journalism was under siege as thousands of jobs vanished in what observers called “creative 
destruction” forced by technology and a Great Recession economy. During the siege the news business fraternity 
witnessed the deaths of a handful of its most iconic practitioners. Two of them were gone within 24 hours. 

Walter Cronkite, 92, who was the prototype of the 20 th century network news anchorman, died in July. He was a 
World War II correspondent with United Press. At CBS News, he visited Vietnam and said the war was not going 
well for America. Cronkite’s words were trusted. His words live on in the recorded introduction to the “CBS 
Evening News with Katie Couric.” 


Cronkite’s CBS colleague Don Hewitt, 86, creator of “60 Minutes,” died in August. “Just tell me a story,” was 
Hewitt’s simple but demanding charge, whether the TV newsmagazine pieces were exposes or personality profiles. 



Within 24 hours of 
Hewitt’s passing, 
another icon fell, 

Robert Novak, 

78, the 
conservative 
Washington 
columnist called 
“The prince of 
darkness” 
affectionately, or 
warily. He was a 
partner in the 
longtime 

columnist tandem 
Evans and Novak. 

Late in life Novak 
was at the center 
of a remarkable 
political brawl. He 
reported that 
Valerie Plame was 
a CIA operative. 

Novak’s published Art by the late Ernie “Big Rembrandt” Barnes [view more images from hyperlink] 
leak was Bush administration payback for Plame’s husband’s op-ed that said claims that an African nation supplied 
Iraq with bomb-making minerals were false. New York Times reporter Judith Miller was jailed for three months for 
refusing to give officials a source for an unpublished story. Novak was legally unscathed. 


By October, one more legend was gone: Jack Nelson, 80, Washington bureau chief of the Los Angeles Times. He 
covered big civil rights stories in the South, and the Pulitzer Prize-winner scored a big Watergate exclusive too. 


Here are more notables who are gone, but should not be forgotten: 


Continued on next page 
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Two days before the start of2009. jazz trumpeter Freddie Hubbard, 70, was gone. His hits included “Red Clay” 
and “First Light” and he was the member of the VSOP quintet that was made up of the other members of Miles 
Davis’ late ’60s all-star band; Wilbert A. Tatum, 76, provocative publisher and editor of the New York Amsterdam 
News [February], In the early 1990s, Tatum made a bid to 
purchase the New York Post; historian John Hope Franklin, 

94, “one of the most prolific and well-respected chroniclers of 
America’s tortuous racial odyssey,” wrote the Washington 
Post’s Wil Haygood. [March] Andrew Yarrow wrote in the 
New York Times, “Dr. Franklin combined idealism with 
rigorous research, producing such classic works as ‘From 
Slavery to Freedom: A History of African-Americans,’ first 
published in 1947. Considered one of the definitive historical 
surveys of the American black experience, it sold more than 
three million copies and has been translated into Japanese, 

German, French, Chinese and other languages.” 

Ernie Barnes, 70, called “the big Rembrandt” because the 
former NFL lineman gave up shoulder pads for the paintbrush 
[May]. Barnes drew lanky, unforgettable caricatures, like the 
dancehall scene on the cover of Marvin Gaye’s “I want you” 

LP; Wayman Tisdale, 44, was a bruising All-America power 
forward for Oklahoma University then several NBA teams, yet 
the star gave up sports for probably his first passion music. 

Tisdale played electric bass and became a smooth jazz star. He 
succumbed to cancer; 

Two contrarian historians died in late May, Ivan Van Sertima, 

74, author of “They came before Columbus,” in 1976 which 
said Africans were in Central and South America before 
Europeans arrived, and Ronald Takaki, 70, a Japanese- 
American who in 1993 published “A Different Mirror: A 
History of Multicultural America.” Among his many startling 
facts was that Anglo formers in California did not see Japanese immigrants as a World War II security risk, they 
simply resented their industriousness and wanted their land. The U.S. government obliged; Neda, a young Iranian 
woman, was shot by government forces during mass street demonstrations against the suspect re-election of 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad [June], Neda, which means “voice” in Farsi, became a symbol the opposition that used 
social media and other communications to get their stories out after the government threw out Western reporters; 
Within 24 hours in late June, Michael Jackson, 51, the King of Pop, and Farrah Fawcett, 62, a 1970s and 1980s 
glamour symbol, died. Vanity Fair celebrated both stars in September by producing two covers; 

Quarterback Steve McNair, 36, brought his Tennessee Titans one yard short of winning a Super Bowl. Late in his 
career he led the Baltimore Ravens. McNair died tragically in a murder-suicide with his girlfriend; E. Lynn Harris, 
54, wrote about the black gav experience in novels that included “Invisible Life,” and his best-selling memoir, 
“What Becomes of the Broken Hearted” [July]; 

Naomi Sims, 61, four decades ago broke barriers as a black supermodel in mainstream fashion magazines, then left 
the runway to set fashion trends [August]; the flamboyant Rev. Ike, 74, one of the first evangelists to grasp the 
power of television [August]; Corazon Aquino, 76, led a democratic revolution in the Philippines in the mid-1980s 
and was elected president [August]; 

Mike McQueen, 52, chief of the Associated Press New Orleans bureau post-Katrina and much admired for previous 
reporting with the Miami Herald and AP [October]; Roy DeCarava, 89, was a gifted photoioumalist /photographer 
[October], and Dale R. Wright, 86, was a reporter with the New York World-Telegram and Sun in the 1960s and 
his series “They Harvest Despair: The Migrant Farm Worker,” became a 1965 book [December]. Percy Sutton, 89, 
Harlem power broker, attorney for Malcolm X, Tuskegee Airman, former New York state assemblyman and 
Manhattan borough president, rescuer of the Apollo Theater and owner of Inner City Broadcasting Corp. 

[December] - Compiled by Wayne Dawkins, ’80 


Cos Angeles dimes 

King of Pop is dead at 50 
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People 

Jocelyn Stewart, ’89, is a fellow at the Horizon Institute, a Los Angeles-based think tank. She 
described her journey this way in an e-mail reply: “I was laid off from the Los Angeles Times 
last year, after 19 years. In the year since I left the paper I’ve worked a short stint as a researcher 
for a public interest law firm, done freelance work, and was invited to become a fellow at a 
think-tank. But I'm also writing a book and it's my primary focus. My life is very different these 
days, but I'm doing well.” 

Roger Crockett, ’93, announced: “As of Dec. 2, 1 will no longer be working 
at Business Week. However, I plan to continue writing about and further 
exploring my professional passions, especially leadership, management, 
diversity and technology issues. I very much look forward to continuing to 
work with you on these issues in the future. You can reach me via e-mail at 
rocbiz@gmail.com, follow me on twitter at twitter.com/rocbiz, or give me a 
ring at 312.659.0310. Regards, Roger.” 



In early December, Allison Bourne-Vanneck, ’07, won a golf contest where 
she beat a sports radio host. On Dec. 18, Holden Kushner invited the WLNS- 
TV sports anchor/reporter on his show “ Overtime. ” 106.7-FM in Washington. 
Last August, Bourne-Vanneck was a winner at the NABJ-Tampa golf 
tournament. 

In December, when cutbacks resulted in the last black reporter leaving the 
Wichita Eagle in Kansas, Gil Griffin, ’94, described his experience as the 
lone black reporter at the Albuquerque Tribune in the mid-1990s. Griffin’s 
memory was reprinted in Richard Prince’s Dec. 14 “Journal-isms” media column 


CNN Washington correspondent Suzanne Malveaux, ’91, had a very busy 
December reporting stories such as the climate summit in Copenhagen and 
health insurance legislation that went to a rare Christmas Eve Senate vote. 

Last fall, Malveaux received the Essence magazine Journalist of the Year 
award at the Congressional Black Caucus weekend. 

Remember endowment fund incentives 

As of Nov. 23, $87,664 was collected for the $100,000 needed to endow the Phyllis T. Garland/Black Alumni 
Network scholarship. The total includes two incentives: A $7,500 anonymous challenge that invites donors to 
match and double their gifts, and a new limited-time challenge from A’Lelia Bundles, ’76: She will match gifts of 
$50 to $100 through March 1,2010 from subscribers to the BA Network. Send gifts, payable to Columbia 
University and noting “Phyllis T. Garland Scholarship” in the lower left to Columbia University GSJ, 2950 
Broadway, New York, NY 10027. Attention Jodi Lipper or Sharon M. Fox. 

Photo credits: Obama and New Orleans children, newsweek.com; Stop the presses, 
innovativeinteractivity.com; Sonia Sotomayor, washingtonpost.com; Ernie Barnes artwork, 
latimes.com; Michael Jackson, guardian.co.uk 
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Jobline 

The University of North Texas invites nominations and applications for the position of Founding Dean of the Frank 
W. and Sue Mayborn School of Journalism. The school, located in the nation's fifth largest media market, is seeking a 
dynamic leader to guide and empower the faculty in transforming a strong department that has produced eight 
Pulitzer winners into a leading school of journalism that will have a significant impact on the future of journalism. 

The Mayborn School currently enrolls more than 1,000 undergraduate students and more than 50 graduate students. 
The founding dean of the Mayborn School of Journalism reports to the Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs and holds a 12-month senior administrative appointment. Candidates must have a record that merits tenure 
and appointment at the rank of full professor in a department of the School of Journalism either 1) by holding a 
terminal degree with a record of scholarly or creative accomplishment; or 2) through exceptional commensurate 
industry leadership experience. Additionally, the successful candidate must have professional experience in 
journalism, as well as experience in administration, and teaching experience in higher education. Interested 
applicants should go to http://facultviobs.unt.edu and follow the instructions on how to submit an application online. 
Submit materials by Jan. 15, to assure full consideration. Direct questions to: Gloria C. Cox, Dean, Honors College, 
University of North Texas, 1155 Union Circle #310529, Denton, TX 76203-5017, Gloria.Cox@unt.edu 

Florida International University Department of Communications Arts seeks an instructor to teach courses in 
corporate/organizational communication, aigumentation/debate, and persuasion. The successful candidate will also 
be the FIU Debate team coach. An M.A. or M.S. is required for this non-tenure earning position; Ph.D. in 
communication is preferred. To upload an application, visit www.fiuiobs.org and see position No. 33925. 

The Chicago Tribune is looking for an experienced, versatile copy editor/designer to join its Editing & Presentation 
Department. The ideal candidate will have at least five years of relevant experience at a midsize or larger daily 
newspaper. Requirements include top-notch editing skills, a flair with headlines, solid design experience, speed and a 
willingness to pitch in wherever needed, as well as the ability to quickly master evolving editing and design 
systems.Send a cover letter, resume and clips to Valentina Djeljosevic, deputy editor of Editing & Presentation, at 
vdjeljosevic@ gmail.com. The deadline is Jan. 8. 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and since July 
the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. We publish job 
changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we 
keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.irn.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 


THANK YOU new and renewing subscribers. PayPal is an option in addition to checks. Ask for “August Press.” 
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Search for elderly dad came first during the Haiti earthquake 

The day after the devastating earthquake struck Haiti, Marjorie Valbrun, 

J-’86, was assured that her father Austrel Valbrun had survived the 
catastrophe. On Jan. 13, Valbrun wrote friends to thank them for “no less 
than 50 phone calls on my home, work and cell phones from friends around 
the country, not to mention calls from reporter friends wanting quotes for 
their stories,” she told media maven Richard Prince of Journal-isms. 

Valbrun had worked for the Wall Street Journal, Philadelphia Inquirer and 
Baltimore Sun. Valbrun was also a 2001 Alicia Patterson fellow. 

She also told Prince, “My father is a resilient and headstrong 82-year-old who fancies himself a 50-year-old, with 
the constitution of a strapping 40-year-old, who is merely trapped in the body of a skinny old man. If he got out, 
as I believe he did, he is probably in the thick of things acting as a self-appointed coordinator of relief efforts.” 

On Jan. 23, Valbrun received good news: “My father is back home, a bit battered 
and worn, but safe and sound,” she told media blogger Prince. “He arrived to Fort 
Lauderdale this morning after being flown to Orlando late last night.” 

Valbrun wrote about the catastrophe in Haiti, and other J-alumni did reporting and 
commentaries . 

And alumni recommended that contributions to Haiti relief go to Partners in Health 
and Doctors without Borders , established operations that will be on the ground long 
after media coverage slacks off. 

Austrel Valbrun Photo: mije.org 

’82 alumna diversity leader at McGraw-Hill 

Terri D. Austin, J-’82, was appointed vice president. Diversity and 
Inclusion for The McGraw-Hill Companies (NYSE: MHP), read a 
statement on Jan. 13. In her new role, Austin will be responsible for 
implementing an integrated diversity strategy across all of McGraw-Hill’s 
businesses to further enhance the company’s diversity and talent 
development programs and extend McGraw-Hill’s standing as an employer 
of choice, said the statement: 

“McGraw-Hill has a rich history of embracing a wide variety of ideas, 
experiences and backgrounds that are essential to best serving the needs of 
our employees, customers, markets and business partners,” said Harold 
McGraw III, chairman, president and chief executive officer of The 
McGraw-Hill Companies. “Terri’s proven ability to foster an effective culture of inclusion will help us capitalize on 
all of the exciting opportunities that come with an engaged and diverse global workforce.” Continued on page 3 
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Book Review 

Unbought and Unbossed, Shirley Chisholm, 
Washington, D.C., Take Root Media, February 2010 


By Wayne Dawkins 

Forty years ago. New York publishing house Houghton Mifflin produced Shirley Chisholm’s autobiography, 
a year after she took office as the first black woman in Congress and first black representative from Brooklyn. 

This month, an expanded edition published by Take Root Media has a forward by Democratic Party political 
strategis t Donna Brazile and an afterword by documentarian Shola Lynch , producer of the film based on Chisholm’s 
second autobiography, “The Good Fight,” about the second-term congresswoman’s 1972 presidential run. 


Brazile was clear on why Chisholm’s ’72 run was no exercise in futility: “In her bid for the presidency, which 
garnered 152 delegate votes on the first ballot at the Democratic National Convention, was symbolic and necessary, 
she said, ‘in spite of hopeless odds ... to demonstrate the sheer will and refusal to accept the status quo.’” 


Before Chisholm’s presidential run, California was a winner-take-all primary state. Now, earned delegates are 
distributed proportionately, thanks to Chisholm’s tenacity. 


UNBOUGHT 
*UNBOSSED 
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Brazile also noted, “During her first term in Congress, Chisholm hired an all-female 
staff and was a champion for civil rights, women’s rights, the poor, and against the 
Vietnam War. She fought to educate blacks about the need for reproductive health 
services. She supported abortion, reminding her male colleagues in the Black Caucus 
that ‘women are dying every day; they’re being butchered and maimed in back alleys 
... abortion is a fact of life.’ Chisholm also challenged progressive voters, liberal 
lawmakers, and those who avowed to have the interest of the black community at 
heart, warning them not to take anyone for granted.” 

Lynch observed, “I had no knowledge of the depth of Chisholm’s work as a political 
strategist. There are no biographies of her political work and life. She is only 
mentioned in passing in black and women’s histories. She did write two books, which 
serve as a beginning, a rough guide for figuring out the fuller story.” [Actually, 
several juvenile reading-level biographies were written by Susan Brownmiller in 1970 
and James Haskins in 1975, but Lynch’s critique is spot-on] 


Toward the end of the afterword. Lynch quotes Chisholm who said, “There have been so many negative things that 
have been said about me. You’re on an ego trip; you think you’re hot stuff, and all those kind of things.” Because 
Chisholm boldly performed on the biggest political stages, her performances beg for rigorous scrutiny. Chisholm 
was an inspiring national figure and feminist, but her legislative record appears underwhelming and politicians of 
her generation complain she did not pay enough attention to her Brooklyn district. 

Twenty first century biographers need to sort out what is fair criticism vs. what is simply playa hatin’. 


The rerelease of “Unbought and Unbossed” is a nudge to scholars and biographers to get busy and produce a body 
of work about a pivotal American political figure. 


Wayne Dawkins, ’80, is writing a biography of his mentor Andrew W. Cooper, the man whose successful voting 
rights lawsuit made Chisholm’s election to Congress possible. 


OTHER VOICES: 

J-’85 alumna Evelyn C. White’s Op-Ed in the Vancouver Sun. “On Tiger Woods’ birthday, 
let’s celebrate two people with real courage and character,” and J-’80 alumna Betty Winston Baye’s 
Courier-Journal [Louisville, Ky.] column, “Push past Reid; it’s Steele who merits scrutiny.” 
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82 alumna diversity leader at McGraw-Hill/contmued 

The McGraw-Hill Companies products include Standard & Poor’s, McGraw-Hill Education, Platts, Capital IQ, 

J.D. Power and Associates, McGraw-Hill Construction and Aviation Week. The corporation has more than 280 
offices in 40 countries. Sales in 2008 were $6.4 billion. 

Austin brings to the company 27 years of experience as an accomplished leader in diversity and as a successful 
attorney. Recently, she served as the chief diversity officer for American International Group (AIG), where she 
developed diversity programs for its employees, customers and communities, and introduced new training, 
scholarship and internship programs to help attract and retain talent. 

Previously, she served in a range of other senior legal and compliance roles for AIG’s Domestic Brokerage Group 
and Domestic Claims business. In addition to her M.S. from Columbia J-school, Austin holds a bachelor’s degree 
in political science from Grinnell College and a juris doctorate from Columbia University School of Law. 

Howell and Greene, journalists with passion and skill 

Deborah Howell, one of the first women to lead a large daily American newspaper and a champion of diversity , 
died at start of the New Year. She was struck by a car while vacationing in New Zealand. 

Howell, 68, led the St. Paul Pioneer Press of Minnesota in the 1980s and guided the paper to two Pulitzer Prizes. 
She also helped launch the careers of writers such as H.B. “Buzz” Bissinger, author of “Friday Night Lights,” and 
novelist John Camp, aka John Sandford. “I can remember the first time she walked into the newsroom,” Camp told 
Minnesota Public Radio, “Here’s the skinny little woman who was going to be the assistant managing editor, and 
she kind of took the place over.” 

Howell was a familiar face at NABJ conventions - especially in the job fair area where she scouted talent. In the 
mid-1980s two of NABJ’s 16 board members were from Howell’s Pioneer Press staff. She left the paper in 1990 
to run the Washington bureau of Newhouse News Service. In 2005 Howell joined the Washington Post as its 
ombudsman and served until 2008. 

Marcia Slacum Greene, a Washington Post editor and reporter and dedicated servant of NABJ. died Jan. 4. 

Greene, 57, had complications from pancreatic cancer. Greene spent 26 years at the Post before she retired 
in July as city editor. 

Robert McCartney’s Greene’s superviser, told the paper. “Marcia was aggressive and thorough, both as a reporter 
and editor, and really pushed to hold the city and others accountable. She was quiet but had a wonderfully ironic 
sense of humor.” And Mary Pat Flaherty, Greene’s projects team editor said she “had a remarkable ability to get 
very young, very tough and very leery young people to open up to her about their fears and dreams. She achieved 
that, I had always thought by being patient, respectful and persistent - the same traits she displayed in her dealings 
with bosses and colleagues.” 

Inside NABJ, Greene was co-chair of the NABJ Task Force on Africa. Her husband Jackie Greene, 
director of technology and fulfillment at USA Today, was also a longtime board member. He survives her. 


DON’T LEAVE MONEY ON THE TABLE A’Lelia Bundles, ’76, issued this challenge last month: 

She will match gifts of $50 to $100 through March 1 from subscribers to the Black Alumni Network. 
With $88,000 already raised, we need an additional $12,000 to endow the Phyllis T. Garland/Black 
Alumni Network scholarship. Interest from this $100,000 endowment will provide annual $5,000 
scholarships. Send gifts, payable to the Phyllis T. Garland/BA Network scholarship and note “Garland 
scholarship” in the lower left to Columbia University GSJ, 2950 Broadway, New York, NY 10027. 
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Ruth McBride Iordan, 88, mother of alumnus who wrote The Color of Water’ 

Ruth McBride Jordan, 88, subject of J-’80 alumnus James McBride’s American classic “The Color of Water: A 
Black Man’s Tribute to His White Mother,” died at her borne near Trenton, N.J. McBride Jordan celebrated 
Christmas at home with her 11 surviving children and their families, reported the Philadelphia Daily News . James’ 
daughter Azure informed her that she had been accepted by a college. “She as so tickled,” James told the newspaper. 
“She asked all kinds of questions and gave typically grandmotherly advice: ‘Take the bus, it’s cheaper.’” 

Ruchel Zylska was an Orthodox Jew from Poland who grew up in Suffolk, Va. Her first name was changed to 
Rachel, then Ruth. In the 1940s, she traveled to New York and met, then married Andrew McBride. He died in 1957 
and left Ruth McBride widowed with seven children and James on the way. A year later she met Hunter Jordan. 
They married and had four children. He died in 1972. 

The New York Times noted that McBride Jordan held a wide range of jobs in order to support her children and she 
arranged for her sons and daughters to be bused to neighborhoods with better schools. “Every morning we hit the 
door at 6:30, fanning out across the city like soldiers armed with books, T-squares, musical instruments,” wrote 
James McBride, a critically acclaimed writer and musician. At age 65, McBride Jordan earned a degree in Social 
Work from Temple University. 


“The Color of Water,” published in 1996, sold more than 2 million copies and was a New York Times best-seller for 
more than 100 weeks. It was chosen for the “One Book, One Philadelphia” citywide reading collaborative in 2004, 
and is required reading in many U.S. school districts. Within the family, Ruth McBride Jordan answered questions 
about racial identity with loving circumspection, reported the New York Times. When James asked his mother why 
she was different from her children, she would say only, “Pm light-skinned.” 

When he asked if he was black or white, she said, “You’re a human being.” 

And what about God? 

“God is the color or water.” 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and since July 
the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. We publish job 
changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we 
keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Soul on ice in Vancouver 

Frank McCoy, ’86, visually and 
digitally confirmed that the Winter 
Olympics was “Soul on Ice. ” and the 
days of dismissing the international 
competition as the “white Olympics” 
are past. At TheRoot.com Feb. 11, 

McCoy’s 29-image slide show led 
with speed skater Shani Davis and 
there was video of the Chicagoan’s 
world-record 1,500-meter win last 
year. [Once the Vancouver games 
started, Davis brought home gold and 
silver medals]. 

Other Winter Olympians of color 
spotlighted in McCoy’s multimedia 
report included bobsledder Bill Schuffenhauer, bobsledder Vonetta Flowers, and figure skater 
Aaron Parchem. 

McCoy, former Black Enterprise magazine editor, is an online journalism pioneer who began in 
the mid-’90s with Netnoir. PHOTO: newsobserver.com 

75 alum reported Immortal life’ story 

“The Immortal Life of Henrietta Lacks,” is rising on the best-seller charts 
[No. 6 on the Publishers Weekly nonfiction list as of Feb. 21] and it is a compelling 
read: In the early 1950s, doctors examined Lacks — a 30-year-old black woman 
with cervical cancer - and removed some of her cells for research. Lacks died, but 
her cells lived on and saved lives and reaped billions of dollars for medical 
companies. Ron Claiborne, ’75, reported the story Jan. 31 for ABC News. 

Nobody told Lacks or her family about the experiment for decades, and none of 
them received compensation for her life-saving gift. The family was angiy, 
Claiborne reported, but that anger has developed into pride. 
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Book Review 

My Times in Black and White, Gerald M. Boyd, 

Lawrence Hill Books, February 2010 

By Wayne Dawkins 

Gerald Boyd was only 56 when he died in fell 2006 after a battle with lung cancer. He was a black pioneer - the first 
of his race to appear on the masthead of the New York Times - with a long, distinguished newspaper career. 

Boyd’s two-decade ascension at the Times as Washington correspondent, metro editor and managing editor 
crashed after the spring 2003 Javson Blair scandal. 

In the tradition of former top New York Times editors, Boyd wrote a memoir about 
his life and work as a Timesman. His wife Robin D. Stone guided the manuscript to 
publication. “My Times in Black and White” is a welcome addition to biographical 
journalism. Boyd needed to speak his truth because too often others defined him 
narrowly. 

Some of them had grumbled, anonymously, that Boyd was a weak, ineffective editor. 
That had to be laughable to informed colleagues - allies and adversaries - inside and 
outside the Times newsroom. In an 18,000-word New Yorker magazine piece about 
the newspaper, a respected media writer called Boyd an imposing yet invisible figure. 
In his account, Boyd mused that invisibility would be quite a feat. 

When Executive Editor Max Frankel brought him north to Times Square after he’d 
covered presidents Reagan and George H.W. Bush in Washington, Boyd - a St. 

Louis native who still rooted for the baseball Cardinals - pumped life into an 
underperforming Times metro section. He hired talented women and minority 
journalists and motivated the veteran staffers he inherited. When necessary, he isolated and minimized veterans 
who tried to coast and resisted performing to his high standards. 

Indeed, Boyd was far from invisible. An indisputable fact is Boyd’s leadership is linked to 10 of the New York 
Times’ then 89 Pulitzer Prizes. His shining achievement was the “ How Race is Lived in America” project of2000. 
Other Pulitzers included the metro section’s coverage of the 1993 World Trade Center bombing, and a record 
seven Pulitzers after the 2001 Sept. 11 attacks on America. Boyd and Raines were only weeks into their top 
editing posts when that devastating story broke. 

What makes Boyd’s memoir a page turner was his takes on complex relationships with Executive Editor 
Joseph Lelvveld. his successor Howell Raines . Boyd’s boss and co-pilot, and Publisher Arthur Sulzberger Jr. 

Boyd’sperspectives: He and Lelyveld maintained an uncomfortable relationship, but respected each other. Boyd 
praised his publisher and emphasized that Sulzberger was a sounder visionary and businessman than most media 
watchers acknowledged. The publisher fortunately moved the Times to digital publishing early, despite resistance 
from top managers, and Sulzberger’s commitment to racial and gender diversity was deep and unwavering Boyd 
wrote. 

Raines was Boyd’s friend from their Washington reporting days, and he became the acerbic editorial page editor in 
New York before he assumed the executive editor post. Boyd wrote that he often tried to save Raines from his 
excesses and impulsive behavior. 

Continued on page 4 



MY TIMES 

IN BLACK AND WHITE 

GERALD M, BOYD | 
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Pracheta Sharma '09, and Jessica Hopper '09, [photo] are reveling in 
the fact that their film, “Behind Closed Doors,” has been selected for 
screening at the Women's International Film Festival March 26 and 
April 2. 

Sharma and Hopper formed Brown Girls Productions after graduating. 
“Behind Closed Doors,” a film about labor trafficking of South Asian 
women as domestic workers in the United States, is their first 
production. 

Hopper was a 2008-09 Black Alumni Network/Phyllis T. Garland scholarship winner. 

Last summer, they received a $1,000 grant from the Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 
towards the production of this film. It is one of 80 films selected to be shown between at the 
festival in Miami, Fla. 

George B. Smith, ’88, of ESPN received much face time at Winter Olympics in Vancouver. He 
reported big stories such as the Lindsey Vonn drama about the anticipated gold medal-winning 
skier who suffered a severe leg injury before the competition. Vonn gutted it out and won two 
medals, a gold and a bronze, for the USA. 

Dorothy B. Gilliam, ’61, [photo] was among a delegation of 
journalists to report from China. She, Michelle Miller of CBS News, 
Danny Bakewell, publisher of the Los Angeles Sentinel and Roland 
Martin, host of Sunday public affairs show “ Washington Watch ” on 
TV One, held a rooftop panel discussion on mostly economic and 
trade issues. The broadcast aired Feb. 7. 

Betty Winston Baye, ’80, received the Robert S. Abbott Memorial 
Award for Meritorious Service in Mass Communications at the 
Savannah State University Southern Regional Press Institute Feb. 
25-26. Baye told students, “There is a rumor going around that 
newspapers are going the way of the buffalo. I know there is a future 
in journalism because I see you ... now matter what they say, the news is not going to stop.” 
Savannah State has hosted the institute for 59 years. Baye is an editorial writer/columnist with 
The Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

Evelyn C. White, ’85, like the late King of Pop Michael Jackson, are natives of Gary, Ind. 

White was among the adoring hometown fans of the early ’70s-era Jackson Five. In “The Cost 
of Creative Genius,” published in last fall’s Aqua magazine. White made the case for more 
psychological support for artists, risk takers who push boundaries and walk a tightrope between 
their inner worlds and demands of their daily lives, said experts she interviewed. 
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Book review, ‘My Times in black and white’/cononued 

Frankly, Raines was inexperienced. Running the opinion section, which was autonomous from the newsroom, 
meant he was not as grounded as Boyd, who had a decade of experience managing the vast 1,100-member 
journalistic bureaucracy that is the Times. 

The Jayson Blair fiasco that got Boyd and Raines sacked remains murky in this account. 

Boyd speaks his truth: Blair was a master at gaming the Times’ vaunted system of checks and balances and that was 
how the young reporter committed colossal fraud and besmirched the newspaper Boyd loved so deeply. Boyd also 
insists that he did not have a mentor relationship with Blair as some Times watchers assumed because both men 
were black. Boyd said middle managers called attention to Blair’s sloppy work and during substantive chats with the 
young reporter he read him the riot act. 

Blair cleaned up his act, then relapsed and committed egregious acts of plagiarism and deception that mortally 
wounded Boyd’s Times career. 

Readers of “My Times in Black and White” will have to read between the lines and decide for themselves whether 
Boyd was s victim or was partially to blame for his fall from grace. 

Th e writer is a 1980 Columbia University journalism graduate. 

Briefly... 

Did you answer the challenge? March 1 was the deadline to get gifts of $50 and $100 matched 
by A’Lelia Bundles, ’76, for the Phyllis T. Garland scholarship endowment drive. We will 
announce the results in April. ... NABJ has a new home, 1100 Knight Hall, suite 3100, College 
Park, Md. 20742. Its former home since 1997 was in Adelphi, Md. 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and 
since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. 
We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family 
milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at 
www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. 
Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, contributing editors E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Spring Alumni l-reunion in NYC 

Whether classmates can travel to New York or not, 
1980 agents Geraldine Baum, Wayne Dawkins, 
Renee Edelman, Jon Markman and Rex Smith 
urge peers to support future outstanding journalists 
with a $30 for 30 [years] gifts to the school. Gifts to 
Columbia GSJ will be accepted through June 30, the 
end of the 2010 fiscal year. 

In addition to the Class of 1980, other classes will 
have reunions. They include the classes of 1975, 
1985,1990,1995,2000 and 2005, which receive free 
admission to their first reunion. 

On Friday evening celebrate Lydia Polgreen, ’90, 
New York Times foreign correspondent and one of 
five distinguished alumni award winners. Polgreen 
has reported deadly and complex conflicts from 
Darfur, Chad and the Congo. Other awardees are M. 
Charles Bakat, ’67 [retired Providence Journal 
columnist]; John Quinones, ’79, [ABC 
“Primetime”]; Ron Susskind, ’83, [author, “The 
Way of the World”], and Arnold Zeitlin, ’56, 
[visiting professor of foreign studies in China]. 

classmate Geraldine Baum. 

Award recognizes journalism’s emerging digital role 

By Len Hollie 

When the plaque for the George Polk Award for videography is awarded next week, no one will be there to receive 
it. For the first time in its 61-year history, the Polk Award committee voted to give one of journalism’s most coveted 
honors to an anonymous recipient. 

Last month, the Polk Award committee recognized the efforts of the people responsible for recording the death of 
26-year-old Neda Agha-Soltan, who reportedly was shot by a pro-government militiaman during a June 2009 protest 
in Tehran, Iran, and uploading the video to the Internet. The video, which shows the woman collapsing to the ground 
and being attended to by several men as she lay dying, became a rallying point for the reformist opposition in Iran 
after it was broadcast over the Internet. Seen by millions as it spread virally across the Web, the images quickly 
gained the attention of international media. Continued on page 2 


April 22-24 is the 30 th reunion weekend for the 
Columbia University J-school Class of 1980, which 
includes founding members of the Black Alumni 
Network. April 14 is the registration deadline for the 
alumni weekend. Visit 

www.iournalism.columbia.edu/alumniAweekend 2010 
and get on board for school events [there is a post¬ 
deadline $50 late fee]. 

Betty Winston Baye, 

’80, will be a 
headliner at the 3:45 
p.m. Saturday forum, 

Fox/MSNBC et al: Is 
Partisanship 
Journalism? Baye is 
an editorial 
writer/columnist at 
the Courier-Journal 
of Louisville and has 
appeared on news 
talk programs such as 
the News Hour on PBS. After the forum, freshen up 
and come to the evening class social at the home of 
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Polk Award/continued from front page 

Even though identities of some of those involved 
were not known to Polk Award officials during early 
committee deliberations, contacts were found during 
continued investigation, but the names of these 
people and their locations remain a guarded secret 
out of respect for their safety. “This video has news 
value, and the award celebrates the fact that, in 
today's world, a brave bystander with a cell-phone 
camera can use video-sharing and social networking 
sites to deliver news,” said John Damton, the new 
curator of the George Polk Awards. Damton says he 
believes that journalism is a craft that is developed 
over time and includes certain values. 

“As an award program we’d like to uphold those 
values. We want to pay honor to them, so in this case 
it went against our grain a little bit, but it is also our 
way of saying we’re in a new kind of world,” 

Damton said in an interview with Bill Rappleye Jr., 
who writes the Old Guard column for Mediate.com. 

For some, the award showed the emergence of new 
media technology as a driving force in journalism. 
“The George Polk Awards, one of the most 
prestigious prizes in the news business, reminded us 
again about the power of Web video,” said Sree 
Sreenivasan, Dean of Student Affairs at Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism. Sreenivasan 
acknowledged that short amounts of footage that shed 
light on historical moments aren’t new. “Abraham 
Zapruder's home movie of the assassination of the 
John F. Kennedy assassination in 1963 proved that 
even 26 grainy seconds is enough to put viewers 
where they never expected to be,” he said. 

“What has changed since Zapruder's time is that now 
there is no event - however large, small or banal - 
that is safe from being captured for posterity. We 
were lurching in that direction five years ago. 
Cameras were getting smaller and there were some 
video sharing sites that sometimes worked and we 
talked about video's potential. Then, someone hit the 
fast-forward button, sending us headlong into the all- 
videos-must-be-shared-all-the-time world,” 
Sreenivasan said. 

Melissa Block, host of National Public Radio’s “All 
Things Considered,” said the videography award 
suggests a rethinking of what is and is not journalism 
by some of its gatekeepers, and asks whether the 


award shifts our definition of journalism in any 
direction. David Folenflik, who covers the news 
media for NPR, believes that there is a shift, and says 
the award recognized that the use of social media - a 
platform such as Flickr, and in this case, YouTube - 
is useful in getting out needed information. 

“Because they're anonymous and because they're 
probably not professionals, we don't know if they had 
an agenda,” Folenflik said in an NPR report referring 
to the people who took the video of Neda. “We don't 
know their identity, the motivation, and yet the 
information itself, seemingly verified by professional 
journalists who have to kind of curate and sift 
through it, helps to establish that this is newsworthy.” 

During committee deliberations, the term “citizen 
journalist” was actively debated. Damton explained 
that we are not giving these awards to platforms such 
as YouTube or Flickr, but to the people who use them 
and who showed bravery in doing so. 

“I think it is interesting that John Damton, despite 
his misgivings about “citizen journalism” as a 
concept and a practice, found the Neda Soltan video 
so compelling that he recommended it for the award,” 
says Ralph Engelman, chairman of Long Island 
University’s journalism department and faculty 
coordinator for the George Polk Awards. “At the 
same time, I think he raises important questions about 
the limits of citizen journalism. I think videography 
was a good category and fits with other categories 
that specify media, such as radio reporting, television 
reporting, magazine reporting.” 

The committee agreed that calling the award “citizen 
journalism” would have been tricky and problematic 
for a number of reasons. “Ultimately our concern is 
with important journalistic work, not specifying 
whether it is “professional” or “non-professional” in 
character,” says Engelman. 

Hollie. a 1989 Columbia University J-School 
graduate, has been a George Polk Award panel 
member since 1999. 

On Wednesday, April 7 at 6:30 p.m., the annual 
George Polk Seminar will take place at Kumble 
Theater for the Performing Arts on Long Island 
University’s Brooklyn Campus . 
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People 

Heidi Durrow, ’92, has written “The Girl Who Fell from the Skv” [Algonquin Books, 
January], hailed by the Christian Science Monitor as a “stunning debut” and one of 
Amazon.com’s Best Books of the Month. Durrow draws from her own upbringing as 
the brown-skinned, blue-eyed daughter of a Danish woman and a black G.I. to create 
Rachel Morse, a young girl with an identical heritage growing up in the early 1980s. 
After a devastating family tragedy in Chicago with Rachel the only survivor, she goes 
to live with the paternal grandmother she's never met, in a decidedly black 
neighborhood in Portland, Ore. Taut prose, a controversial conclusion and the 
thoughtful reflection on racism and racial identity resonate without treading into 
political or even overtly specific agenda waters, as the story succeeds as both a 
modem coming-of-age story and relevant social commentary, said Publishers Weekly. 

. Mana Lumumba-Kasongo, '96, an emergency room physician, recently returned 
from a medical mission at the Haiti-Dominican Republic border. She has catalogued 
some of her experiences through videos and photos posted on her healthcare blog . Lumumba-Kasongo is also the 
new medical correspondent for Fox31 News in Albany, Ga. [Both items from GSJ E-News] 

Jobline & Opportunities 

The Record of Bergen County, N.J. has two reporter openings: An immediate opening for a full-time reporter 
covering municipalities. They are looking for someone who is a self-starter, who is highly motivated and has a 
strong grasp of local news. The successful candidate also must be able to write breaking news on deadline, break 
news off the beat and develop enterprise from it. Versatility and creativity are a must, as is the ability to work in a 
team-oriented environment. A minimum of two years of daily reporting experience, or equivalent, is required. 
Fluency in Spanish is a plus. Send a resume, a cover letter and five best clips to: Jim McGarvey, director of 
assignments/Passaic-Morris, The Record, 1 Garret Mountain Plaza, P.O. Box 471, West Paterson, NJ 07424-0471. 
The second opening is for a full-time reporter to focus on health and healthcare issues in North Jersey. This 
reporter will provide coverage of local health concerns, research, trends, diseases, new treatments and other health 
matters of intense interest to readers. Responsibilities include overnights and enterprise for the A and local sections 
as well as reporting stories for the weekly health business page. Candidates must have at least five years of daily 
newspaper reporting experience. Hours vary and include night and weekend work. Send a cover letter, a resume and 
five best clips to Debra Lynn Vial, assignment editor. The Record, 1 Garret Mountain Plaza, PO Box 471, West 
Paterson, NJ 07424-0471. 

The Virginian-Pilot of Norfolk, Va. seeks a sports writer to cover a beat that includes Norfolk State University 
football and Old Dominion University women's basketball. The successful candidate will write breaking news, 
features, explanatory and investigative articles. This person will also serve as a backup writer on a number of beats, 
including high schools and Norfolk Tides minor league baseball. Education/Experience required: 

Bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university; Three (3) years reporting experience at a daily 
newspaper; Experience contributing to online media content. To apply, please submit resume online at: 
https://commsiobs.ats.hrsmart.com/cgi-bin/a/highlightiob.cgi?iobid=2750 

If you have trouble with that link: go to www.thevirginiannilot.com/careers: click on Opportunities (next to About 
Us); click on Search for Jobs; click on "to search by job code"; enter job code 2750 and hit Enter on your keyboard; 
click on Sports Writer; click on Apply On-Line 

Know a reporter of courage, integrity and intelligence? That journalist could win the next John Chancellor Award, 
receive $25,000, and be honored at Columbia University. The $25,000 annua l John Chancellor Award, administered 
by the Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism, recognizes and rewards a journalist whose reporting 
over time shows courage, integrity, curiosity and intelligence and epitomizes the role of journalism in a free society. 
The John Chancellor Award honors the legacy of John Chancellor, the pioneering television correspondent and 
longtime anchor for NBC News. This award is intended to honor the sustained achievement of a single journalist , 
who may not be well-known nationally, but whose cumulative accomplishments are exemplary. April 9 is the entry 
deadline is April 9. Send e-mail inquiries to chancelloraward@im.columbia.edu 
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The best year of my life 


By Wayne Dawkins 

My 1980 year at Columbia University graduate 
school of journalism ranks as the best year of my life. 
The experience transformed me. Mentors challenged 
and nurtured me. I was exposed to great newsmakers 
and breakers. I was witness to a handful of pivotal 
historical events including a papal visit, American 
hostage crisis and initial signs that a communist 
empire was coming undone. I was a painfully shy 
young adult then. Now, I’m a gregarious middle age 
adult. I attribute my personal evolution largely to my 
J-school experience. 

I’m a New Yorker, Manhattan bom but Brooklyn 
bred, and proud that I lived 19 years of my life in the 
same home Bedford-Stuyvesant, a neighborhood 
larger than many well-known U.S. cities. I graduated 
from Long Island University in 1977 and was certain 
I would be a newspaperman. My dream to work a 
major metropolitan paper was slightly delayed 
because I did not have a driver’s license. I lived in a 
city where it was very easy to move around. I 
volunteered, then I was hired by Trans Urban News 
Service, a startup business in Brooklyn. 

Post-college life 30 years ago seemed simple. I lived 
at home with my mother and younger siblings. I 
worked and contributed to the household expenses. I 
had leisure time to read Book-of-the-Month Club 
selections and go to lots of weekend jazz sets in 
Manhattan. I applied to graduate schools. I majored 
in journalism and minored in history at LIU. I 
reasoned that if I pursued a Masters, it should be a 
related field, i.e. public administration or urban 
planning. A few notable universities away from 
metro New York admitted me to their programs, but I 
got cold feet. It was the writing, pretentious and 
pedantic and counterintuitive to journalistic writing, 
my passion. 

At Trans Urban News, I met Wayne Barrett, an 
investigative reporter at the Village Voice newspaper 
who collaborated with my boss Andrew Cooper on 
long-form pieces about Mayor Ed Koch and 
Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm. Barrett was also 
an adjunct professor at Columbia J-school. He urged 


me to apply. I told him I had a Bachelor’s degree in 
journalism and I was reluctant to get a graduate 
degree in the same subject. Why not, Barrett asked. I 
heeded Barrett’s advice and applied to the program in 
1979. 

That spring I got gratifying news. I was accepted to 
the prestigious program and awarded $2,000 in 
financial aid. Uh oh, I wondered. Where was I going 
to get the rest of the money? 

Tuition was $5,800, and that was before living 
expenses. I was momentarily paralyzed, unsure of 
what to do. A month later, I received another letter 
from Columbia. Forget about that $2,000 in aid. 
Instead I received a $5,000 Philip Graham foundation 
grant to cover most of my tuition. Graham was 
publisher of the Washington Post in the 1960s and 
was the late husband of Post icon Katherine Graham. 
To this day I feel gratitude to the Post for paying my 
way through school. Although I grew up reading the 
New York Times, I’m culturally socialized by the 
Post. Three of the four daily newspapers I later 
worked for relied heavily on the Washington Post 
news and op-ed services. 

A gift from the Washington Post 

Thanks to the generous aid, I was on my way. I took 
out an education loan to cover the remaining tuition 
and fees and also cover anticipated room and board. 
That summer, I signed a lease for a studio apartment 
on a 145 th Street, 30 blocks north of the campus. 

The school sent a list of books to read before arriving 
on campus day after Labor Day. One book was “The 
Power Broker” by Robert Caro , a 1,300-page 
biography of urban planner Robert Moses, who for 
decades shaped Metropolitan New York, often for the 
greater good, but other times brutally and at the 
expense of poor people. I got more than 400 pages 
deep into the book then fretted that Columbia would 
withdraw my acceptance because I did not finish in 
time for classes. No one asked. 

Continued on next page 
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That Tuesday after Labor Day felt a little 
intimidating. Did I belong at this august institution? 
During the opening session in the World Room, one 
of the assistant deans read vital statistics of class of 
about 200 students. There were many graduates of 
Ivy Leagues colleges such as Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and yes Columbia and Barnard colleges. 
Others were graduates of top state universities and 
small, elite schools like Wellesley, Tufts, Trinity and 
Oberlin. A handful of students arrived with law 
degrees, a few more were MBAs. A dozen students 
were from abroad, nations that included Switzerland, 
South Africa, Australia, Colombia, Peru and the 
Philippines. 

I was part of that small constituency of New York- 
bred men and women who went to one of the City 
University schools like Hunter or City College, or 
private colleges like Fordham, or in my case LIU. 
Could I compete with these classmates, the majority 
of them armed with impressive degrees and exotic 
experiences? I did feel I belonged because of this 
factoid: I was two weeks shy of my 24 th birthday and 
close to the median age of my classmates, 25 and 
had two years of real media-related experience. 

When classes began me and probably the other city 
kids who had insecurities about whether we belonged 
learned that Columbia’s journalism program was 
initially a boot camp; intellect and credentials were 
fine, but what really mattered was stamina and 
mental toughness. Were we willing to go to crime 
scenes, courthouses or union halls and ask probing 
questions in order to get the details to write stories? 
One of my reporting and writing classmates, an MBA 
graduate, dropped out. 

Betty Winston Baye, a Hunter College graduate and 
civil rights-era worker, told me her confidence soared 
when her professor, former editor of the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Courier-Journal of Louisville, praised 
the opening of her story after a student from a high¬ 
brow college tried to dismiss her prose. All right, it 
was on now. We city kids could hang up our hang 
ups and just compete. 

The World Room was so named because Columbia J- 
school was founded thanks to a gift from Joseph 
Pulitzer, editor of the New York World. A stained 
glass mural was positioned high and behind the 
podium or lectern. When the old World building was 
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razed, Columbia recovered the art and brought it 
uptown. 

On Monday’s from 9 to 11 a.m., a newsmaker came 
to address the class, and then we were invited to ask 
questions. When Mike Wallace of CBS’ “Sixty 
Minutes” came, he succinctly defined the differences 
among interviews that are on the record, not for 
attribution, on background only, and off the record. 
Richard “Dick” Blood, a Daily News editor, came to 
brief us about covering cops and crime. There was a 
stretch during Blood’s lecture in which he described 
members of the NYPD as if every member of the 
30,000-member force were infallible. Maritza 
Arrastia, a 1969 University of Wisconsin graduate, 
could not stand it anymore. She stood up and glared 
at me like an annoyed big sister who wants her little 
brother to stand up to a bully. “Wayne,” she said, 

“tell him what you witnessed.” 

Hang up your hang ups and just compete 

I dutifully stood and spoke. Arrastia remembered that 
last summer, my eyewitness reporting of a riot 
provoked by police was included in a Village Voice 
investigative report. A crowd peacefully assembled in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant and marched to protest the fatal 
shooting of a mentally disturbed youth. The mother 
called the cops for help then was horrified to watch 
her 19-year-old son get riddled with bullets from a 
crowd of police. Residents were horrified too, so they 
demonstrated. A cop in a police cruiser ordered 
demonstrators to disperse. When they did not, he 
plowed his cruiser though the crowd, hitting 
pedestrians. While reporting the evening 
demonstration for TNS, I just missed getting hit by 
the cruiser. Blood listened to my account without 
comment. I did not give an opinion; I just reported 
what I saw. 

When Mayor Edward I. Koch visited us a few weeks 
later the forum really was combative. Koch was 114 
years into his term. He was straining to revive a city 
that reached the brink of bankruptcy not long ago 
[financial woes inspired the Daily News’ “Ford to 
New York: Drop dead” front-page headline], and the 
city was also losing middle-class residents and jobs 
to nearby suburbs or the far away Sunbelt. In addition 
there was urban strife, i.e. complaints from black 
religious leaders and other activists that police 
brutality and other oppression was unacceptable. 

Continued on next page 
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B6St year/ Continued from page 5 

It just happened that I promised to write my Master’s 
thesis on the Black United Front, led by the Rev. 
Herbert Daughtry. During the Q&A period I asked 
Koch to tell us his impression of the pastor. Tersely, 
Koch dismissed Daughtry as a demagogue. I did not 
ask a follow-up question. I politely sat down. My 
classmates refused to let the mayor off so easy. 

He was peppered with questions about slum housing, 
mentally ill residents warehoused in single room 
occupancy hotels, and his views on affirmative action 
and Middle East strife. Koch, a former Congressman 
who was accustomed to verbal jousting, was visibly 
annoyed by the tenacity of my classmates. One of 
them, Adimu Amili, stood up and asked a question. 
Osborn Elliott, our dean, asked Amili to sit before the 
mayor answered the question. The student declined. 
I’ll take my answer standing up, he said. Elliott, a 
longtime editor of Newsweek, but recently a deputy 
mayor in the administration that preceded Koch, 
sensed the tension in the room. Koch finished the 
session and returned downtown to City Hall. That 
night when my RW1 class reconvened with Professor 
Donald “Pete” Johnston and our adjunct professor, 
New York Times city hall reporter Anna Quindlen, 
she told us that Koch was still fuming. 

A World Room session with William F. Buckley Jr, 
was pretty chippy too. He was founder the National 
Review and host of the PBS talk show “Firing Line.” 
With his faux British accent that was seasoned with 
biting humor, the architect of the modem 
conservative movement often put liberal adversaries 
in their places. 

On this particular day, Buckley did not demolish us 
with his force of reason. He was visibly annoyed that 
he was fielding questions from mere graduate 
students. One of the questions was about the Middle 
East oil crisis. The Shah of Iran was deposed and a 
theocratic regime took leadership of the oil-rich 
nation. In response to a question Buckley said the 
United States should send troops to Iran to “take the 
oil” because “we need our fluids,” he intoned. Forget 
diplomacy, thundered Buckley. But how do you 
succeed in extracting oil at the barrel of a gun from 
people who are willing to die? a student asked. 
Buckley was not moved. We need cheap oil for our 
vehicles, and if we must take it, we will. 


Of the 30 credits necessary for a Master of Science 
degree, one class, the fall RW1 Reporting and 
Writing course took six of those credit hours. The 
course included the Monday World Room session, 
the classroom lecture by Johnston [my other 
classmates were in groups of about 15 with other 
professors], then field reporting that day or other days 
of the week, then the night session back at school 
with Johnston and Qunidlen. 

New York City was our laboratory and Johnston used 
it well. He dispatched us to cover big stories. Pope 
John Paul II made his first visit to America, 
specifically New York City, in early October 1979. 
My assignment was to do a reaction story. I took a 
Broadway subway line train south to Penn Station- 
West 34 th Street. Once outside, I stationed myself at 
the long, wide steps leading to Madison Square 
Garden. I asked at least a half-dozen people in a 
crowd what brought them out to see the pope. People 
for the most part were willing to talk and they told 
me their name and town then they explained then- 
reasons for coming. I jotted their quotes into my 
reporter’s notebook. As I listened and wrote I kept an 
eye on Seventh Avenue vehicle traffic. We were all 
there because the “pope mobile” with the newsmaker 
was supposed to pass through. 

Surprise interview at Gordon Parks’ home 

Well not exactly. There was a crowd roar. The black 
limousine was a few blocks away. The pope waved 
from the sunroof, and then the vehicle turned down a 
side street. The excitement was over in a blink of an 
eye. The pope parade was probably my first drive-by 
experience. I rode the train back to campus to write 
up what I saw. 

Later that month Johnston told us about the 
Gordon Parks photography and art exhibit at a 
West 54 th Street gallery. We were supposed to go see 
it and write something about the exhibit. I knew that 
the photographer was a trailblazer at Life magazine 
and in the early ‘70s and had broken new ground 
when he directed the movie “Shaft.” 

Wouldn’t it be cool, I thought, if I could interview 
the legend? I was nai've, so naive I behaved boldly. 

I looked up Parks’ biography in a “Who’s Who” 
reference book. His home address was listed. I 
traveled to Parks’ apartment house on the East Side, 
near the United Nations. 


Continued on next page 
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Best year/ Continued from page 6 

The swank high rise had a doorman and concierge. Who was I here to see? I identified myself and explained I was 
a Columbia Journalism student on assignment. I was too naive to understand that without an appointment I just 
walked in and asked for an interview with a cultural superstar. Parks’ residence was so exclusive the glossy 
magazines in the waiting area were printed for the well-heeled apartment house residents. I was given permission to 
go upstairs. Parks invited me into his home. There was a big-window view of the East River and Turtle Bay. 

A grand piano was in the living room. I conducted the interview. Johnston was pleased and my classmates were 
impressed that I scored the one-on-one interview with Parks. I typed about 1,000 words, the suggested story length, 
on the yellow paper the school provided. Johnston was a thorough editor. He wrote a one-page single space 
assessment of my story. The good news was my reporting was descriptive and the quotes from Parks were 
informative. The bad news - though Johnston did not call the news bad - was I needed to work on my story 
organization and grammar. My copy - the text - was bloodied with red ink. The comments did not hurt. 

Instead they were nurturing. I got more of the same feedback from another professor in the spring semester. 

Quindlen, youthful and perky, could pass for a Barnard student, her alma mater. Quindlen was a reporter at a small 
New Jersey daily before the Times. She told us that cops sometimes invited her to crime scenes to show her corpses. 
They wanted to see if she would freak out. Apparently she did not. Quindlen enthusiastically counseled us on 
reporting all kinds of stories - crime, courts, politics and people profiles. A dozen years later I read her books. 
“Thinking Out Loud: On the Personal, the Political, the Public and the Private,” her collection of New York Times 
op-ed columns, and “One True Thing,” a 1997 novel that became a movie starring Meryl Streep. 

Phyllis Garland was a nurturing soul too. I signed up for her cultural affairs reporting class in the spring semester. 
Garland was a reporter with the Pittsburgh Courier and was New York editor of Ebony/Jet before joining academia 
in the ‘70s. Like Johnston, she bloodied students’ copy with red ink, yet the slaughter was so appreciated and the 
comments were constructive, even funny. “What were you thinking?” she wrote on some student’s papers. 

Garland took note that I was an avid jazz collector and listener and she encouraged me to become and expert and 
write on the subject with authority. That semester my class assignment about a lower Manhattan jazz club went out 
on the Columbia News Service and was published in the Rocky Mountain News of Denver. 

There was a lot of news during the spring semester. A group of students went to New Hampshire with Professor 
Donald Shanor, a former national and foreign correspondent, to cover the presidential primary. That opportunity got 
me thinking seriously about covering politics some day. One of the students brought back a copy of the Manchester, 
N.H. Union-Leader. I was stunned - and amused - by the lead story headline, “We don’t want a Bush leaguer,” as in 
candidate George H.W. Bush. That semester, the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. The United States responded 
by instituting mandatory registration of young men in case they were needed for military. I notified my younger 
brothers. President Josip Tito of Yugoslavia, one of the Soviet satellite countries, died that season. Through the year, 
70 Americans were held hostage in Iran. Ted Koppel reported daily on the crisis for ABC. After the hostages 
returned home in 1981, Koppel’s late-night program evolved into “Nightline” and covered other issues. 

That spring I had a few interviews with newspaper editors. The Miami Herald editors were too rushed and I was put 
off by excuses that they were in a hurry to make appointments with Harvard and Yale students. Was I supposed to 
be impressed? I had not heard of Virginia Beach until an editor from the Virginian-Pilot of Norfolk came by to 
interview students for copy editing positions. No reporter openings, he said. Those were for very experienced 
candidates. The real contenders were Westchester-Rockland Newspapers , and the Paterson News in North Jersey. 
Day before commencement, a pink telephone message slip was in my school mailbox: Call Nancy Q. Keefe in 
Mount Vernon. She offered me a reporter’s job at The Daily Argus. I accepted. 

My year of graduate school was great. I was pushed to aim high and be assertive. For the first time, men and women 
treated me like a leader, and I liked the encouragement. I was a witness to some developing stories that would ripen 
in the years I practiced the journalism craft professionally. It was a thrill to take off and dive into the work I loved. 
Columbia J-school and its people treated me to one of the sweetest and best years of my life. 
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Announcement: 

NABI open house this month 

The National Association of Black Journalists is reaching a milestone this year - our 35th Anniversary. Founded by 
44 men and women on Dec. 12, 1975, in Washington, D.C., NABJ is the largest organization of journalists of color 
in the nation. We want all of our Members and Friends to join us in this history-making moment as we celebrate our 
anniversary and the opening of our new national Headquarters . 

You are cordially invited to attend NABJ@35 in our new offices at The University of Maryland's $30 million 
Knight Hall. Our Founders will be special guests at this event, featuring reflections from 

Founders Joe Davidson and DeWavne Wickham . 

6 to 8 p.m. Thursday, April 15, NABJ Headquarters 

1100 Knight Hall, Suite 3100, College Park, MD 20742 

This is a fund-raising event featuring hors d'oeuvres and light refreshment. Suggested donation is $35 
for NABJ members and their guests, $50 for non-members, but all are welcome. 

Please RSVP by April 12 by calling 301-405-0248. 

Contact On the Move co-chairs Deirdre M. Childress, vice president-print at dchildress@phillvnews.com 
and Aprill O. Turner, associate representative at aprillotumer@gmail.com . 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism [1980-] publishes monthly. 
The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. Log on to www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, Kip Branch, contributing editors 

E-mail tips, comments to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Digital change, value of J-education, 
dominate Columbia alumni weekend 

By Wayne Dawkins 

NEW YORK - Because of a family 
emergency. New York Times foreign 
correspondent Lydia Polgreen, ’00, 
could not pick up her Distinguished 
Journalism Alumni award. 

“Just about 
everything I am 
today,” Polgreen 
[photo left] 
relayed to her 
RW1 professor 
and stand-in Sig 
Gissler, “I owe to 
Columbia 
University 

Graduate School of Journalism.” 

Arnold Zeitlin, ’56, alumni association chair Alexis Gelber, ’80, John Quinones, ’79, and Nicholas Lemann, dean 

Polgreen covered stories in the Hunts Point section of the Bronx when she was a student, and classmates recalled 
that Polgreen’s earnest questions “focused the professor” in journalism law class. Polgreen is now a Times 
correspondent based in New Delhi. From 2005 to 2009 she was a West Africa correspondent. 

Three hundred forty four alumni preregistered for the April 23-24 weekend and additional alumni showed for the 
events in Momingside Heights. 

The classes of2000 [43]; 1990 [34]; 2005 [31]; 1980 [30] and 1970 [28] were the largest reunion groups. 

Is l-school a sound investment? 

During a number of forums many alumni asked administration officials if the cost of a Columbia J-school education 
today [$70,000, $43,000 of that total tuition] was a sound investment in light of mass journalism industry layoffs 
and degraded earning power for the professionals who remain. 

Dean Nicholas Lemann told alumni that a J-school degree “is the cheapest Ivy League degree you can get” 
and he underscored that Columbia graduate students who go to schools such as divinity, social work 
pay more to enter careers that pay less. 




So do current J-school student have a sense of mission? a 1985 alumna asked the dean. 

Continued on the back page 
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Reunion reports 


1980: The big pay back 

Although a significant turnout of 30 of 140 classmates [photo above] made it to New York for reunion events 
at the school, the crowd swelled to at least 60 at the evening party hosted by classmate Geraldine Baum, a 
Los Angeles Times correspondent, and husband Mike Oreskes of the Associated Press. 

A wall of sound braced guests as they got off the fifth floor elevator and entered the West End Avenue apartment. 

Renee Edelman catered the dinner and organizers encouraged classmates to “pay her back” by donating 
the cost of dinner to the Journalism Fund. Many graduates gave at least $30 for 30 years. 

Alumni traveled to New York from as far as Rome, Los Angeles and Idaho. - Wayne Dawkins 

1985: Class spirit 

The turnout from the Class of ’85 was surprisingly low, considering it was the milestone 25th Reunion. 

About 25 students showed up for dinner at Havana Central - significantly less than at a similar affair for the 20th 
Reunion. We speculated about what kept people away - low funds due to layoffs? Not wanting to hear gloom and 
doom about the profession? Not wanting to leave teenagers at home alone? The ability to reconnect through other 
means, like Facebook.com? 

What we lacked in numbers we made up for in spirit. Graduates came from as far away as California and Munich, 
Germany. 
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We had a fabulous dinner at Havana Central on Saturday (arranged by Julia Flynn) and then danced to a 
live Latin band, then went to a outdoor cafe and talked till almost midnight. On Sunday morning, we had brunch 
at the Kosciuszko Foundation (arranged by Alex Storozynski).-Among those showing up on Saturday or Sunday 
were Dan Holly, Nicholas Gouede and Phillip Tomlinson. 

The reunion had a sad moment - the Class of ’85 reflected upon the loss of two of our classmates, 

Chris Marquis and James Robinson. We decided to honor them by raising money for some event or award 
that raises awareness about gay and lesbian students. 

Alan Acosta and David Bank, who proposed the idea, are working out the details. - Dan Holly 

1995: Still in the business 

Some 20 people showed up for the evening social at Henry's on Broadway. 

For a few of us this was our first time re-connecting in 15 years. Conversation was lively: People showed off 
their kids' photos and chatted about where our journalism has taken us since we left the J-school. Most of us 
are still in "the business" and all of us are doing well. 

Alumni travelled from as far away as California, Texas and the state of Washington and others 
just a few blocks. - Carline Watson 

2000: Recharged, refocused 

After ten years of being away from Columbia, it was wonderful to be able to attend the alumni weekend. 

When I first entered the Lecture Hall and sat down in the front row, the first thing that entered my mind 
was the memory of the late James Carey. He had a way of talking about ethics and journalism that kept 
me interested and lit up about the subject and it's something that I take with me to work every day. 

I’m not exactly sure how many of my fellow 2000 graduates showed up, but we were one of the biggest classes 
represented. I guess spending a decade away somehow touches hearts, so many of us felt the tug to return 
to the place that launched our careers. 

It was great to hear Dean Lemann talk about the statistics of how Columbia School of Journalism has 
the highest percentage of journalists still working in the field - two thirds of all graduates - compared to all 
the other journalism schools around the world. I’m thankful to be one of those working journalists. Columbia gave 
me the tools and going back to alumni weekend helped me keep that tool sharpened. I’ve come back to work with a 
renewed perspective about my producer role here at NBC News to make sure that I continue to work with integrity, 
stay current on the issues, and know that the J-School is a great resource to turn to when work gets crazy. 

Thank you. I’d forgotten. - Annette Freeman 


People 

Jocelyn Stewart, ’89, is no longer at the Los Angeles Times yet her appreciation of Dorothy Height 98. 
“Godmother of the Civil Rights movement” ran in the Times and other Tribune Co. newspapers ... 

E.R. Shipp, ’80, wrote in Thegriot.com that the bad economy has motivated many black philanthropists to increase 
their giving.... Rather than writing about art, Esther Iverem, ’83, showed off her art, quilt and other fiber art, 

April 17 at the Zimstone Gallery in Hyattsville, Md. “The process of creating quilts,” she said, “and creating 
collages with fabric and mixed media, immediately immerses me in a world of color, pattern and texture. My mother 
taught me to sew when I was a child and some of my earliest works of visual art I created as an undergraduate in 
college, (before turning my attention to writing, including arts criticism), included photography and combining 
fabric with mixed media.” 
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Spring alumni weekend/ Continued from front page 

“The sense of calling is there before students get to the school,” said Lemann. “There are more other questions 
than ‘will I get a job?’ ” For example, a recent graduate turned down an opportunity to intern at the New York 
Times in order to work for Web site. And Anderson Cooper of CNN hired a Haitian graduate after he spent 
13 days in the post-earthquake disaster zone. 

Sree Sreenivasan, ’93, dean of student affairs, said that 1,400 applicants from 60 countries are competing 
for seats in the class of 2010-11. Quoting Gissler, he said the school is molding “tra-digital journalists” 
who will amplify, enhance and improve reporting, writing and editing. 

Buzzwords: “Tra-digital journalists,” and “state of continuous partial attention” 

The next day, Wall Street Journal personal technology columnist Walter Mossberg, ’70, said that a 
“state of continuous partial attention” could be a downside of current technology, but there are many upsides. 

For the alumni still wary of technology, Lemann told this story: In the beginning days of TV news in the 
early 1950s, a representative from CBS came uptown and offered opportunities to J-school students 
who followed him downtown. One student followed through. 

He was Don Hewitt . 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism [1980-] publishes monthly. 
The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. Log on to www.im.columhia.edn/a1iimni/sfirvicesfoan/ 
Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, Kip Branch, contributing editors 

E-mail tips, comments to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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WELCOME TO OUR THIRD annual special music edition. Thirty years ago, Kenny Gamble of 
Philadelphia International Records established June as Black Music Month to showcase the 
artistry, legacy and economic impact of popular music. This month a handful of journalism 
alumni revealed soundtracks playing in their heads for the past 50 years ending in ’00 or ’05. The 
sounds included Barbara Mason’s “Yes I’m Ready” from 1965; Luther Vandross’ performance 
of “Searching” in 1980; Oleta Adams recording of “Get There” in 1990, or “Kiss of a Rose” by 
Seal in 1995. Read, listen [to numerous audio links] and enjoy. Readers, what’s your soundtrack 
of life in 2010? [Photo credits: cratekings.com/Mason; iast.fin.com/Vandross; anthologysd.com/Adams; life.com/Seal] 
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I960: The first ‘twist’ and ‘finger-popping time’ 

In 1960 I was 13 years old and still very much wet behind the ears. Words meant something to me then, too, but 
music, the gutbucket “you better love your baby” kind that fueled the music of James Brown and others, said more 
and felt better. 

The words of singers like Bobby Marchan and his song “ There's Something on Your Mind ” and Brown's “Try Me,” 
were our anthems whether we were at a basement party, in the dark of the night or sitting alone. 

There was no FM radio and few of us teens knew why we heard mostly white music on the few AM stations we 
listened to. 

Love, loss, struggle and unrequited love were their and our themes. Drugs, gang violence - there was none of that 
for us. There was only music and ogling at girls while trying to figure out how to grow up, but not too fast. 

There were only two beaches I can remember black folk going to when I was growing up and both were outside of 
Baltimore, in Annapolis, where the regular summer performers included not only Brown but also Hank Ballard and 
the Midnighters whose songs included “The Twist” and “ l inger Poppin Time .” Ballad sang of “twisting until we 
tore the house down” with full tenor saxophone accompaniment. And: “You should’ve seen my little sis - she knows 
how to rock, she knows how to twist.” 

Then there was “ Stay” by Maurice and Zodiacs. The tune’s lyrics dripped of love and sex and the refrain line, which 
I’ll always remember, left me with many a headache at the end of a night of partying. 

Finally for me there was the day when my father picked my sister and me up from school and took us to the Royal 
Theatre on Pennsylvania Avenue, the strip. We sat nervously not knowing what to think or where we were going. 
And when we got to the theater we still didn't know what we were in for. 

And then the big, dusty suede-looking curtain pulled back and out came James Brown and Flames. Dressed in full 
regalia and costumes they performed all of their signature tunes of the day including “ Night Train .” the tune that, 
only a few years later would see me, a rail-thin 17-year-old, making his way to New York City no matter what the 
cost. - Kip Branch, J- ’78 


1965: Motown machine, Fontella Bass and JB top charts 

The Motown sound dominated the R&B charts for much of the year and James Brown was in close pursuit. 

“My Girl” by the Temptations topped the charts for six weeks in the winter. 

They were taken down by another Motown group, Jr. Walker & the All-Stars with their saxophone- and 
organ-driven hit “Shotgun .” It topped the charts for four weeks. 

Motown’s Four Tops owned June and July with their hit “I Can’t Help Myself [Sugar Pie Honey Bunch].” 

By August, the smooth Motown sounds surrendered the top of the chart to the gritty Wilson Pickett and his 
“In the Midnight Hour.” Then James Brown arrived a week later for an eight-week No. 1 run with “ Papa’s Got a 
Brand New Bag [Part I].” 

JB returned for the last four weeks of December with “I Got You [I Feel Good].” 

Motown music topped the R&B chart for a week in late November with Marvin Gaye’s “Ain’t that Peculiar” 
[Gaye was on top for a week in May with “I’ll be Doggone.”]. 
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Another notable was Chicago-based Chess Records artist Fontella Bass with her hit “ Rescue Me. ” which lasted 
four weeks as a No. 1 R&B in the fall and crossed over to No. 4 on the pop charts. 

Now here’s a request: Betty Winston Baye, J-’80, said the song that spoke personally to her that year was 
“Yes I’m Ready” by Barbara Mason of Philadelphia. “That was the ‘girl song,”’ explained Baye. - Dawkins 


1970: Eleanor Rigby, meet the Queen of Soul 

Yeah, that’s Aretha at the piano laying down a thundering gospel riff as if she were ushering 
the Right Rev C.L. Franklin himself (that would be her late daddy) to the pulpit. 

The song? “ Eleanor Rigby .” Sanctified and funked to the point that, for me, it rendered the original Lennon- 
McCartney hit to the realm of a radio ad for adult diapers (“Ah, look at all the lonely people”). 

Don’t misunderstand. I was down with the Beatles. I appreciated the innovative vibe of Sgt. Peppers Lonely 
Hearts Club Band. Ditto the image of boxer Sonny Liston that appears on the album’s iconic cover. 

As for “Eleanor” - released in 1966 on “Revolver” -1 found the Grammy-winning track depressing; a tune that 
might well prompt a nut case to grab a gun and call it a day. 

Then came Aretha. Following the string of hits that crowned her the Queen of Soul, Ree recorded “Eleanor Rigby” 
for her 1970 album “This Girl’s In Love with You.” I was a non-Catholic junior attending a Catholic high school 
near Gary, Ind. when Aretha’s electrifying interpretation of “Eleanor” was released. With its syncopated beat and 
call and response backing vocals by the Sweet Inspirations, Aretha’s version dropkicked the Beatles’ lament that 
reminded me of the religious rites I witnessed daily in school. 

In Aretha’s embrace, “Eleanor” rocked steady against “all the lonely people.” Indeed, listening to 
the song today, I can easily picture Sister Rigby and Father McKenzie creepin’ to the velvet voice 
of Luther Vandross. - Evelyn C. White, ’85 


1975: Shining stars and a jazz/rock mystery solved 

I was 19 then and a rising junior at Long Island University. Earth, Wind and Fire were truly essential with its LP 
“ That’s the Wav of the World .” The recording was a beautiful collision of sounds: Philip Bailey’s sweet falsetto, 
Maurice White’s virile tenor, sibling Verdine White’s rumbling bass guitar, plus the brassy horn section made 
exhilarating music. 

Previous Earth, Wind & Fire LPs were organic and jazzier, which I loved; this recording was polished like gems for 
wider distribution. I was cool with that reality because quality wasn’t sacrificed. 

Opening tune “ Shining Star” topped the Billboard R&B charts for three consecutive weeks. The title song was 
supposed to be the soundtrack for a forthcoming movie, but the film never saw the light of day. 

On a Saturday night that summer, a handful of my buddies and me bought concert tickets then hopped on a Long 
Island Railroad from Brooklyn, then we walked two miles from Hempstead to Uniondale to see Earth, Wind &Fire 
and other groups at the Nassau Coliseum. 

Earth, Wind & Fire band members combined with pianist Ramsey Lewis to perform his hit “ Sun Goddess .” and gal 
group the Emotions collaborated with all the guys on another tune. 
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That night I was introduced to an unfamiliar group, four instrumentalists who pumped up the volume of a 12-piece 
orchestra. I heard rock, jazz, and then classical, yet all that music was seasoned with funk and swing. I just 
experienced Return to Forever: Chick Corea on a battery of keyboards, Stanley Clarke on electric and acoustic bass, 
Lenny White on drums and A1 Dimeola on guitar. 

Their new recording that year was “ No Mystery .” 

Trust me, I was no longer clueless about these jazz/rock virtuosos. - Wayne Dawkins, ’80 


1980: Luther’s ‘Change’ from backup singer to solo star 

This was my year of personal change. I was months into living in my first apartment. By spring I began reporting at 
my first daily newspaper in Westchester, N.Y. 

Musically, listeners in 1980 were in for changes. Change was the literal name of an Italian and American ensemble 
that fronted no star, yet had a distinctive male voice who was evidence of stardom soon to explode. 

Who was that silky tenor floating on top of the relentlessly driving dance beat of “ Searching. ” an 8-minute tune, 
then again bobbing playfully with the pianist on title track “the Glow of Love” ? 

It was studio musician Luther Vandross, who sang on jingles and as a backup singer for Barbra Streisand and Donna 
Summer. 

Nineteen eighty, the last year of the 1970s, signaled it was Vandross’ time to emerge from the shadows and lead in 
the 1980s. 

His next recording was as a solo artist, “Never Too Much,” Luther Vandross “ushered in a new lush, and 
shamelessly romantic era of male R&B,” noted reviewer Amy Linden who cited the debut recording as an 
amazon.com Essential Recording. 

In 1980, Luther Vandross [1951-2005] evolved from ensemble player to solo superstar. 

Change was inevitable. - Wayne Dawkins, ’80 


1985: Diana Ross gave plaintive voice to a silent plea 

One of 1985’s chart-toppers propelled me backward in time to a loss three years earlier. 

My college classmate John Leary and I did not engage in a student romance. But we did share an intense bond 
forged in common passions - for social justice, for a sustainable planet, for truth as only young people can embrace 
it. We spent long hours together in classes, at protests, in prayer and in service. 

On all those fronts, John always seemed to do me one better. Not content to limit himself to the Catholic student 
center or even to the shelter at which we both volunteered, he took to heart the Catholic Worker practice of living in 
a community among the poor. 

Despite his busy schedule and occasional nodding off in class, he earned excellent grades. It was my privilege to 
witness this freckle-faced, bright-eyed Irish-American friend shift from liberal to radical. His journey so intrigued 
me that I persuaded the cynical editors of my college paper to allow me to profile John for the commencement issue 
the year we both graduated. 
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During my Columbia year, he bided his time in activism, community and contemplation. John had told me that he 
wasn’t interested in jumping from one speeding train to another, and I respected that, knowing that he would rock 
the world whatever he chose to do. 

At my first post-J school job at The Courier-Journal in Louisville, I was out on an afternoon interview. In those pre¬ 
cell phone days, a colleague arrived at the scene and told me I’d gotten an urgent call from Boston. She took me 
back to the newsroom, and I dialed the number - figuring that John had gotten himself arrested (again) and needed 
bail money. A mutual friend, who answered the phone, told me that John had gone running by the river and suffered 
an apparent heart attack. Without warning, at age 24, he was gone. 

In my grief I longed to join the others who loved him. I couldn’t afford to attend the funeral in Boston - where 
ushers distributed the article in the link above - but I sensed John on my shoulder every day. 

Three years later a form of solace surfaced in Diana Ross’ “I’m Missing You .” 

“Tell me why the road turns,” she sang, giving plaintive voice to my silent plea. For all the years I’ve remembered 
the first and dearest of my contemporaries to proceed me out of this life, I’ve regarded that song as a touchstone. 

More than a quarter-century later, it still helps me to accept the mystery, and to nurture precious memories of 
my beloved friend. - Cheryl Devall, J- ’82 


1990: Culture wars and songs of self-discovery 


Culture wars raged on the home front, across the planet and in my own house in 1990. 

Infiltrating the club scene in New York were retro disco dance sounds mingled with soul and funk - House Music. 
Marching in at No. 1 on the Billboard Dance Club Playlist was “ Rhythm Nation .” Janet Jackson’s energetic, ready- 
to-battle-the-world lyrics and reverberating beats were inspirational, but out-of-sync with the introspective sway 
sought by this homebody. 

For most of the year, the disc player shuttled between the solo debut album “Affection” from British singer Lisa 
Stanfield and the “Circle of One” album by Oleta Adams. 

Popularized in the United Kingdom first, both releases found success stateside in 1990. Stanfield’s “ All Around the 
World ” single, an up-tempo apology on love abandoned, topped at No. 3 on the Billboard Hot 100. Adams 
revitalized her solo career in the nine songs celebrating self-discovery. Her bluesy cover of Brenda Russell’s “ Get 
Here ” became an anthem for families of soldiers deployed to the Gulf War a year later. 

One club performance launched a legal donnybrook on the rap genre. Released the previous year, the heavily 
sampled and sexually explicit “As Nasty as They Wanna Be” album by rappers 2 Live Crew was the first album in 
history reasoned obscene, illegal and banned from sale by a Florida court in 1990. 

After performing material from the album in a nightclub, a storeowner and members of the group, most infamously 



were arrested. 


Courtroom testimony from literary critic and educator Henry Louis Gates defended the performance 
as rooted in African-American oral tradition. The Supreme Court overturned the conviction; the speech 
deemed protected. - Kissette Bundy, J- ’87 
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1995: Seal, the black man’s answer to Tracy Chapman 

When I look back at the Billboard Top 10 from 1995, one song stands out: Seal’s “Kiss from a Rose .” I had never 
heard of Seal until a woman I was dating introduced me to his music. It was different from anything I was used to at 
the time - the raspy, lilting voice, the hauntingly introspective lyrics, and the rich, full orchestra. And all that 
coming from a black man? 

Seal was intriguing, the black male’s answer to Tracv Chapman . 

He became a backdrop to my life. I remember putting his tape on to play where I worked as a clerk, a sort of 
counterculture gift shop where alternative music playing in the background was perfectly OK. I had taken the job to 
bring in cash while I was on strike from the Detroit Free Press. I played the tape over and over as I drove from 
Detroit to Washington, D.C., where I had taken a job as a press secretary for a Congressman because I did not want 
to cross a picket line. 

Most of all, I remember listening to Seal’s tape in my apartment with the pretty young woman who had introduced 
me to him. Judy later moved to Washington - after we got married. 

We are still married, now living in Raleigh, N.C., with two kids. - Dan Holly, J- ’85 


2000: Steely Dan returns with Cousin DuPree 

The 1970s group Steely Dan effectively took the 1980s and 1990s off, so their facile synthesis of blues, rock and 
jazz on hits like “Do it Again,” “Rikki Don’t Lose that Number,” and “Aja” were just memories, right? 

Nah. The band led by Donald Fagan and Walter Becker returned in 2000 with “Two Against Nature. ” a CD of 
quirky lyrics [i.e. “Dreary architecture of your soul”], earnest vocals and inspired instrumentals that were refreshing 
during a period of too many software-enhanced recordings. 

The perky “Gaslighting Abbie” opened the CD. Track two slowed down for “What a Shame about Me. ” a 
bittersweet story about a washed-up artist who briefly reunites with an old classmate who was basking in the bright 
star lights. 

Title track “Two against Nature” was next. It opened with delicious Latin jazz-style percussion then Fagen’s urgent 
keyboard riffs that were soon joined by Becker’s electric guitar licks. 

Steely Dan pushed the envelope with “Cousin DuPree,” a tune about a slacker who moves in and has the hots for his 
nubile younger cousin. He pleads: 

Honey how you’ve grown 
Like a rose 
Well we used to play 
When we were three 

How about a kiss for your cousin DuPree 

The following winter I watched with much amusement as Fagan and Becker walked onstage to accept four Grammy 
Awards include Record of the Year award. 

“Who are these guys?” I imagined members of a largely astonished audience asking. 

That’s right. The boys were back in town. - Wayne Dawkins, J- ’80 
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2005: Mariah Carey and ‘It’s like that’ 

Mariah Carey's vocal abilities are so undeniable that she often was simply referred to as “the voice.” In 2005, after 
spending the first half of the decade chasing the success she had in the 1990s, Carey released the most successful 
album of the year, “ The Emancipation of Mimi .” 

The year was wrought with tension. The devastating effects of Hurricane Katrina and the discussion of race and 
class in America it forced us to have was needed but nonetheless exhausting. 

“ It’s like that. ” the first single from “The Emancipation of Mimi,” is about a letting go and having a party, sang 
Carey: “No stress, no fights. I’m leaving it all behind. No tears, no time to cry, just making the most of life.” 

The song was current and a throwback, sampling Run-DMC’s “Hollis Crew” chant, “ It’s like that v’all. ” and 
reuniting Carey and her longtime collaborator, producer Jermaine Dupri. 

The song was released during my senior year at San Francisco State University. I’ll always remember driving across 
the Bay Bridge from the East Bay singing the hilarious line, “them chickens is ash and I’m lotion.” 

Dance club icon Benny Ninja, who is second in Vogue fame only to Madonna, says every woman should have a 
theme song that plays in her head when she needs to exude confidence. 

“It’s like that” is my personal recommendation for every woman. - Sabrina Ford, J- ’07 


Sign your name on 30 th anniversary WALL of Support 

For those of us who there at the very beginning of this network in 1980, the 30th Anniversary of the 
BA Network newsletter in July is a very special milestone. To celebrate this special accomplishment, 
founding editor Wayne Dawkins and his colleagues are assembling an expanded, commemorative issue. 

In order to make this special issue a huge success, we need your help. 

We'd like each reader of the BA Network to make a special, symbolic donation of $30 for 30 years and 
receive a special listing on the 'Wall of Honor" house advertisement that will appear in July. Alternatively, 
others are encouraged to donate $10 for a listing on the Wall, and more importantly, to ensure the BA 
Network's publishing future. This issue promises to be one that you will want to add to your keepsakes. 

It would be wonderful if all 500-pius Black Alumni and friends are listed. 

Send your donation today. You may send checks to Black Alumni Network, 108 Terrell Road, P.O. Box 
6693, Newport News, VA 23606. You could also pay through PayPal at www.pavpal.com under 
"August Press." Once you've decided on the amount of your donation, please reply to me with exactly 
how you want your name listed and when we can expect your donation. 

There will also be advertising space available in the commemorative issue. If you or any of your contacts 
might be interested in purchasing an ad, please complete the attached Advertising Contract and return 
with the "camera ready” copy. 

On behalf of the members of B A N 'S 30th Anniversary commemorative issue team, thank you for your 
consideration and continued support of the Columbia University J-School Black Alumni Network. 

Charles E. Mapson, J-'8Q, Esq. _ cmapson@att.net _ 
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Wanted: Next generation Washington reporters 

NEW YORK - Eugene Robinson of the Washington Post, this year’s Pringle lecturer on 
Journalism Day, urged members the J-school class to come to the capital to do outstanding work. 
Robinson discouraged the “journalism by sound bite” culture that distorted the immigration 
debate with fake facts. Illegal Mexican immigration, he said, was down two thirds from the year 
2000 peak of 1.8 million. Furthermore, erecting a wall would be an environmental and 
diplomatic disaster, wrote the syndicated columnist. Robinson was ill and missed the trip to New 
York so Dean Nicholas Lemann read the scheduled lecturer’s 10-minute message. - Dawkins 

Video magazine from East Africa 

“Close Up with Akisa Omulepu” is a weekly magazine by the J-’07 alumna highlighting 
everyday Africans doing extraordinary things. The first episode can be viewed 
on Omulepu’s Web site . Feedback is welcomed. 

Tell us more about Ky.’s Paul 

Libertarian Rand Paul, who won the Republican primary for U.S. Senate from Kentucky, said the 
public accommodations access piece of the 1964 Civil Rights Act went too far. Paul backpedaled 
from his comments and canceled a scheduled May 23 appearance on “Meet the Press.” Betty 
Winston Baye, ’80, of the Courier-Journal of Louisville, analyzed the Paul firestorm on NPR’s 
“ Tell Me More ” May 24. Baye shared the mic with Tea Party radio show host Shelby Blakley, 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism [ 1980-] publishes monthly. 
The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. Log on to www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, Kip Branch, contributing editors 

E-mail tips, comments to wdawk69643@aol.com 


THANKS new and renewing subscribers. 

PayPal is an option in addition to checks. Visit www.pavpal.com and ask for “August Press.” 


Black 

Alumni 

Network 

108 Terrell Road, 

P.O. Box 6693 
Newport News, VA 23606 

Subscriptions: 

$25 one year, $40 two years 















journalism.columbia.edu 


Black 

Alumni RSVP for San Diego event, 9 

Network Newsletter /Our 30 th year/ July 2010/ Vol. 30, No.7 



SO 1 " Anniversary, 1980-2010 

From left: Dan Holly, J-’85, contributing editor and chronicler of NABJ growing pains and 
maturity; a January 1984 edition covered rising hostility toward the press; Cheryl Devall, J-’82, 
contributing editor and year in review analyst; Bottom row from left: a Dec. 1985 edition shows 
James McBride, J-’80, author-musician-joumalist, with Bill Cosby; Betty Winston Baye, J-’80, 
senior editor and conscience of the BA Network; May 1984 edition covered “Hymietown” affair 
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Why create a Black Alumni Network? 

Career development and expanding diversity of media was the mission 


By Wayne Dawkins 

In May 1980, a dozen of us gathered at the West End 
tavern on Broadway to raise cocktail glasses in 
celebration of our graduation from Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journalism. A number 
of us were about to depart to jobs in such places as 
Dallas, Houston, Louisville, Ky., Wilmington, Del., 
and Mount Vernon, N.Y. Others found work in New 
York, or were searching. 

At our soiree we pondered the media environment we 
were about to enter. For nine months we took note of 
the “old boy network” that was dominated by white 
men who decided what was news and who was 
worthy to tell and package the stories. 

The reality in 1980 was that 
not many journalists of color 
worked in mainstream 
media. The American 
Society of News Editors 
minority census began in 
1978. High-ranking black 
editors like Bob Maynard 
[Oakland Tribune], John L. 
Dotson [Newsweek] or Les 
Editor's Nete Payne [Newsday] were rare. 

The majority of newsrooms in small- to medium-size 
markets had not yet hired their first black journalists. 
In the major markets, too many news organizations 
practiced tokenism or grudging desegregation. 

We new 1980 graduates were storm troopers on a 
mission to integrate the media. We recognized we 
were talented, but inexperienced. What would we do? 

We could not complain or sulk about that long- 
established old-boy network. It was time to build our 
own, an independent instrument in order to build a 
comparable pool of talent. Our instrument and 
method were modest. I asked colleagues to send 
updates on what they were doing at their new jobs. I 
typed up their notes on my Olivetti manual typewriter 
into a two-page newsletter, then I photocopied 25 and 
mailed them to the 1980 graduates.* 

That act launched the Black Alumni Network 
newsletter. 


“When you’re looking for inspiration at 7:30 in the 
a.m.,” wrote Bill Hamilton, J-’80, from Louisville, “ 
it is good to know that BAN is alive and well... it is 
always refreshing to get a breeze from the East.” 

We continued monthly publication. At that time I 
read futurist John Naisbitt’s book “Megatrends .” He 
identified networks as a trend of that decade and his 
definition fit our network’s mission: Exist to offer 
self-help, exchange information and share resources. 

By 1983,25 subscribers grew to 200 and they 
included alumni, media friends and allies. We built 
relationships with several media groups that 
published newsletters. We published each others’ 
dispatches. The groups included the Black Media 
Association of Charlotte, N.C., the Detroit Chapter of 
NABJ, The By-Line of the Atlanta Association of 
Black Journalists and The Network, a consortium of 
Southeastern publications that included Atlanta, 
Charlotte and Miami media associations. 

Engagement with J-School 

Back home, we engaged the J-school as concerned 
alumni. By fell 1982, minority applications to 
Columbia collapsed. Members of the BA Network 
made recommendations and helped recruit talent. 

Osborn Elliot, dean at that time, wrote: 

“Wayne Dawkins, Betty Baye and the others who 
have so loyally and energetically been producing the 
Black Alumni Network deserve a lot of credit for 
their work, and I am happy to salute them on this 
third anniversary of BAN. Because of a bad economy 
[the 1981-82 recession was a culprit], and a lot of 
confusion over the availability of student loans, we 
suffered a sharp dip in minority applicants and 
members of the Class of ’83. But it is good to be able 
to report that this year minority applications soared to 
a new record of 115 and the percentage of minorities 
in the Class of ’84 should be back to around 20 
percent.” 

Continued on page 4 
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Why a BA NetworKP/contmued 

Alumni engagement continued. I was invited to serve 
on the alumni executive committee in the early 
1980s, and when I returned to the Atlantic coast after 
a late ‘90s stint in the Midwest, I was invited to serve 
again in the 21 st century. Dorothy Davis, J-’77, was 
elected secretary at that time. 

By 2007, A’Lelia Bundles, J-’76, was chairwoman 
of a J-school task force that razed the old alumni 
executive committee and recreated a new alumni 
board that was less Manhattan-centric and included 
representatives from around the United States, and 
globe. David Peterkin, J-’82 [New York], and 
Gayle Pollard Terry, J-’73 [Los Angeles] became 
members of the new board. 

NABJ chronicler 

By the mid-‘80s, members of the BA Network 
expanded its interests to the rapid growth of the 
National Association of Black Journalists. Betty 
Winston Baye, J-’80, became northeast regional 
director of the association and got the New York 
chapter affiliated on her watch. I succeeded her when 
she moved in 1984 to Louisville and The Courier- 
Journal. 

Classmate Jill Nelson, a full-time free-lancer, was 
elected New York ABJ chapter president in 1985. 
Since 1982,1 began chronicling NABJ activities at 
the national and local level. The BA Network 
newsletter expanded its role as a chronicler and 
watchdog of the association. Cheryl Devall, J-’82, 
Dan Holly, J-’85, and other alumni contributors 
joined me. 

By the early 1990s I verified the number of men and 
women [44] who founded NABJ in 1975, and 
published “Black Journalists: The NABJ Story. ” the 
seminal history of the association, then “Rugged 
Waters,” the sequel about the mature association. 

For two decades, on the Saturday morning of the 
annual convention, a dozen or more alumni got 
together for breakfast and we networked and 
strategized for the next year, for example, scholarship 
and endowment initiatives. At these meetings, the 
decision to create a BA Network scholarship 
[later renamed BA Network/Phyllis T. Garland 
scholarship] was hatched. 


Post-modern reality 

The BA Network began at a crucial moment for 
journalism although we could not have realized it at 
that time. Daily newspapers were fat and happy from 
advertising, but readership was flattening. USA 
Today arrived in 1982 and ruffled the establishment 
with its bold colors and brief articles. Competing 
editors sneered, then cherry-picked USA Today’s 
best ideas. 

The journalism establishment also laughed at the 
arrival of cable networks CNN and ESPN in the early 
1980s, then network TV upstart Fox at the end of that 
decade. Today, the upstarts are laughing. The trinity 
of network TV news [CBS-NBC-ABC] has the 
minority share of viewers while cable networks Fox 
News, CNN and MSNBC and other players lead the 
marketplace. 

The Internet, a former Defense Department project 
that became public and commercial in the mid-1990s, 
is now the dominant medium that bridges print and 
broadcast journalism. 

The now 600-plus member subscribers of the BA 
Network were witnesses and participants in these 
decades of change. We witnessed the collapse of 
large chunks of the old-boy network that we were 
determined to infiltrate and integrate. When sectors 
of the mainstream media shrunk or evaporated, many 
of us had to reinvent our careers. A BA Network 
became more invaluable in providing job and 
professional development leads and contacts. 

Today the tired refrain “We can’t find qualified 
minority journalists” has no credibility. 

Unfortunately some prominent and emerging digital 
media gatekeepers just shrug and say they don’t have 
to tell us about their diversity status, even when we 
routinely document, then point out their weaknesses, 
then recommend talent [See Reginald Stuart’s 
commentary on page 5 and NABJ Notes on the back 
page]. We won’t whine nor go away. 

As we celebrate a milestone, let’s go forth, grow and 
continue to do excellent work. 

* First Class postage was 15 cents. We absorbed eight rate 
hikes during our existence. BA Network raised the annual 
subscription price three times since the initial $10 rate 
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Has racial diversity of the media 
come full circle in 30 yearsP 


By Reginald Stuart 

Today seems a lot like yesterday. 

Yesterday seems a lot like today. 

Have we come full circle? 

Let me explain. 

Today, most 
newsrooms across the 
nation have few, if 
any, blacks among 
their ranks as 
reporters, copy 
editors, 
photographers, 
assigning editors, 
producers, 
newscasters, field 
correspondents or Web producers. I mean we 
just aren’t there. 

Yesterday [you pick a year, for me it was 1968] 
newsrooms across the nation had few, if any, 
blacks among their ranks as reporters, copy 
editors, photographers, assigning editors, 
producers, newscasters, field correspondents or 
wire editors. I mean we just weren’t there. 

For sure, there were some monumental changes 
in newsrooms between yesterday and today. So, 
what happened? 

In the late 1960s after the race riots in many of 
the nation’s major and mid-sized cities and 
issuance of the federal government’s Kemer 
Commission report on the roots of the nation’s 
racial unrest, many newsrooms across the 
country began actively trying to recruit blacks 
and other minorities to be meaningful partners in 
their newsrooms. Media companies, industry 


leaders and well-meaning philanthropies began 
pouring millions into training and developing a 
new generation of newsroom workers and 
leaders. 

By the late 1970s and through the early 1980s, 
you could see a noticeable change in America’s 
news journalism landscape. Not only was our 
daily dose of news less biased 

OPINION 

and more inclusive of blacks and other people of 
color, more decisions about what is covered 
were being made by people of color, as was the 
news gathering and reporting. 

Blacks as publishers, top editors, managing 
editors, even a handful of television and radio 
news directors in mainstream media, were 
beginning to emerge in noticeable numbers as 
the pool of journalism talent for leadership 
became culturally richer. Black radio, television 
and national publication correspondents 
abounded. At one time in the early 1980s, three 
national publications fTime. Newsweek and The 
New York Timesl had black bureau chiefs 
stationed in their offices in Atlanta, capital of the 
South. 

We were getting foreign correspondent posts as 
well. ABC-TV network news had a black 
anchor. Things appeared to be cooking, despite 
significant resistance by more than a few 
industry leaders to open their doors more than a 
little, if at all. 


Continued on next page 
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Has diversity come full circle/ 


For sure, the drive for change was embraced by 
only a few during the 1970s, 1980s and much of 
the 1990s, despite our mushrooming ranks. Still, 
the notion that the welfare of the industry 
required change was begin pushed hard by those 
who embraced the idea. Overall industry efforts 
to make American journalism a living model for 
inclusion seemed to be on a non-stop roll. 

Almost like a car running out of gas or an 
oncoming storm dampening the enthusiasm of a 
picnic, the drive to establish meaningful 
minority presence and participation in America’s 
newsrooms seemed to lose steam early in this 
century. 

Minority journalism associations were bursting 
at the seams with money, supporters and 
recruiters at their conventions. Lots of hiring 
was seemingly going on. But, the pioneers of the 
movement were dying or retiring, passing the 
baton to successors who had an intellectual 
understanding of issues but less fire in the belly. 

The growth in the ranks of black newsroom 
leaders and chief executive officers began to 
stall or fall. The Federal Communications 
Commission [FCC], once the champion for 
affirmative action and diversity in broadcast 
employment and programming, began to go 
mute on the issue, weakening its license renewal 
rules, ascertainment requirements and eventually 
saw itself reigned in on regulating digital media. 

To seal the message that times were changing, 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
[ASNE], now the American Society of News 
Editors, abandoned its year 2000 affirmative 
action/diversity goals, after years of glacial 
results. Maybe the goals were too ambitious. 


Maybe the group’s rank and file was too slow. 
We’ll never know. 

Even at Columbia J-school, as overall 
enrollment steadily rose and new programs were 
added, the percentage of black students appeared 
to peak in 1994 at 10 percent. It has never been 
near that level since. On the faculty side, the late 
journalist Luther P. Jackson, the first full-time 
black journalism professor at the J-School, 
would be saddened to know today looks at lot 
like yesterday. There is still only one full-time 
tenured black journalism professor at the J- 
School. Enrollment and employment at the 
school, meanwhile, has expanded significantly 
since yesterday as the school has continued its 
outreach and updated its curriculum. 

Yes, things had begun to stall long before the 
economy of recent years knocked the wind out 
of us all. Yesterday was slowly creeping up on 
today in many ways. Today, it’s become the 
perfect storm for blacks and other minorities in 
the news media. 

Today, despite the courageous efforts of past 
decades and passionate cases made for 
affirmative action and later diversity, the product 
of that work has all but disappeared in many 
places. Countless rounds of downsizing later, 
there is more and more sad talk about “the one.” 
That sobering message has replaced the 
enthusiasm that once stemmed from the exciting 
talk about ‘the first.’ 

Have we come full circle? 

The writer, a 1971 Columbia journalism 
graduate, is a journalist and corporate 
recruiter for McClatchv Newspapers 
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BA Network/Phyllis T. Garland 
schaiars and endowment drive 


By Wayne Dawkins 

During the BA Network breakfast at NABJ- 
Washington in August 1998, the campaign began 
to establish a BA Network J-scholarship. At that 
time tuition, room and board for a year at J-school 
was $40,000. Students, who were loaded up with 
loans grants and limited savings, still needed help. 
An additional grant, alumni reasoned, could help a 
student complete a Masters project, get a laptop, or 
have emergency firnds to tap. 

Gayle Pollard Terry and Angela Chatman 
coordinated the effort. E.R. Shipp opened an 
account. Back then, $25,000 was the minimum to 
endow a scholarship [the minimum is now 
$ 100 , 000 ], 

Over the years alumni and 
friends made gifts. In winter 
2005, there was the 
announcement that the first 
BA Network scholarship 
would be awarded in 
September for the 2005-06 
school year. Each year for 
five years, scholars received 
$5,000 to support their education. 

An endowment drive kicked off at the NABJ- 
Atlanta 2005 alumni breakfast that August in order 
reach the $100,000 minimum needed to establish a 
permanent scholarship fund. 

In spring 2007, the award was renamed the Black 
Alumni Network Phyllis T. Garland scholarship 
[photo]. 

As of June 9, said Sharon Meiri Fox of the J- 
School Alumni office, $78,228 in gifts and pledges 
were collected for the endowment fund. 

A minimum $21,772 is left in order to reach the 


goal. 

Here are the BA Network/Phyllis T. Garland 
scholars: 

Dani McClain [2005-06]: After graduation 
McClain was a reporter at the Milwaukee Journal- 
Sentinel. She is now a writer with the Color of 
Change in Oakland, Calif. 

Sabrina Ford [2006-07] of California is a reporter 
with the New York Post 

Lylah Holmes [2007-08] produced a documentary 
on the 2008 presidential campaign and she talked 
about her work on “Charlie Rose ” [PBS] with 
leading political reporters. 

Jessica Hopper [2008-09] produced the award¬ 
winning documentary “Behind Closed Doors ” with 
classmate Pracheta Sharma on exploitation of 
women domestic workers and labor trafficking in 
New York City. 

Micki Steele [2009-10] left an advertising agency 
in order to go to graduate school. She is now 
reporting at the Detroit News 

Students in the incoming 2010-11 class face a 
$60,000 price tag for their Master of Science 
degrees. The BA Network/Phyllis T. Garland 
scholar is usually identified by J-school 
administration that fall. 

To give a gift, make checks payable to Columbia 
University GSJ and in the lower left comer, note 
that the gift is for the Phyllis T. Garland fund. 

Mail the gift to Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism, 2950 Broadway, 704C 
Journalism, New York, NY 10027 

Address questions to Sharon Meiri Fox, 
212-854-5263 or sm2849@columbia.edu 
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JOIN FELLOW ALUMNI 

AND 

J-SCHOOL STAFF 

FOR 

AN ALUMNI BREAKFAST 

**** 

Saturday, July 31, 2010 
National Association of Black Journalists 
(NABJ) Conference 

ANNUAL ALUMNI BREAKFAST 

with 

Leon Braswell, director of admissions and financial aid 

8:00 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 

Lael’s Restaurant 

Manchester Grand Hyatt San Diego 
One Market Place 
San Diego, Calif. 

Individuals cover own breakfast 

RSVP to wdawkins4bi @aol.com before July 15 
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Discounting, penny-pinching during 
countdown to NABi-San Diego 

3 rd West Coast convention ever challenges journalists battered by ’09 recession 

By Toni Randolph 

The National Association of Black Journalists gave members more time to pre-register for 
the 2010 convention in San Diego . After weeks of reminders about the June 15 pre-registration 
deadline, NABJ’s board of directors extended the cut-off until July 1. The extension was 
announced in an e-mail message two days after the original deadline. 

NABJ’s consultant and Interim Director Drew Berry said, “We know a lot of our members 
are hurting because of layoffs . A lot of people lost their jobs. You want to be sensitive to 
the fact that people need time.” 

As of June 22, NABJ had 815 paid registrations according to Treasurer Gregory Lee. He said 
the board feels pretty good about the numbers right now, but that wasn’t always the case. 

“There were times when, as treasurer, I was worried, very, very worried,” Lee said. 

About a quarter of this year’s registrations, said Lee, came in after the extension was announced. 

The extension does have a catch: It’s only for members who have a reservation at the Manchester 
Grand Hyatt, the headquarters hotel for the convention. Lee said that was to encourage people to 
stay in the official hotel and not free-lance for bargain lodging. That helps ensure that NABJ 
meets its obligation to the hotel - something the organization did not honor last year. 

Failure to meet that goal cost NABJ $150,000 in 2009. 

This year, Lee says the group is on target to meets its obligation of 2,850 room nights during 
the 4.5-day July 28 to Aug. 1 meeting. That figure, he explained, was negotiated down from 
6,000 rooms after last year’s convention. 

With the current pre-registration numbers, Lee said, the 2010 convention is slightly ahead 
of last year’s gathering in Tampa, when 783 people had signed up by the end of the 
pre-registration period. He said the registration projection for San Diego is 1,050, and while 
he’s anticipating that the final tally may fall short, it won’t be by that much. 

Last August, NABJ leaders reduced projected attendance to 1,500; however 1,900 
came to Tampa, according to reporting in the September BA Network. 

After July 1, registration will cost $800. 

Continued on 13 
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Timeline: 3 decades of highlights, 1980-2010 


July 1980 First issue published, a 1-page 
sheet sent to 25 recent graduates 

Jan. 1981 First organizational meeting 


Sept 1984 Entire issue devoted to coverage of 
the National Association of Black Journalists 
convention in Atlanta. NABJ convention editions 
became a tradition 


May 1981 Founding editor Wayne Dawkins, 
J-’80, was invited to serve on the J-school alumni 
executive committee 

April 1982 Sponsored a career information day 
for students at Columbia J-school and held a forum 
on journalists and their responsibility to the 
community 

Aug. 1982 Stephen Gayle, J-’72, died in July 
from a heart attack at age 34, months after becoming 
managing editor of Black Enterprise magazine 

Sept. 1982 “BA N revisited” was a 4-page 
membership drive insert section edited by Ann 
Ashton, J-‘80 


Fall 1982 Minority 
student applications to the J- 
school plummeted 50 percent 
and the smallest number of 
student of color in years was 
accepted. Alumni met with 
administrators and 
recommended ways to 

- - improve recruitment of 

talented people. A BA 

Network recruiting committee was formed, and it 
sought help from alumni around the nation. 
Applications the next school year rebounded to about 
100. A congratulatory thank-you letter from Dean Oz 
Elliott was published in the Feb. 1983 edition [Left: 
Oct. 1982 issue] 


June 1983 Began regular coverage of news 

people and newsmakers who address the New York 
Association of Black Journalists monthly meetings. 
Speakers included Judy Simmons, Joel Dreyfuss, 
Earl Caldwell, Melba Tolliver and Louis Farrakhan 


Dec. 1983 Betty Baye’s commentary, 
“Coming together can spur change” noted uneasiness 
in some mainstream media circles that black 
journalists and communicators are caucusing 


Oct. 1984 NEWS FLASH: Morning 
newspaper circulation surpasses aftemoon/evening 
readership, reported the Washington Post. Network 
cable TV is a baby and the Internet is a Defense 
Department secret 

Dec. 1984 Forum assessing South Africa press 
coverage and policy drew 200 people to Columbia 
law school. The event was sponsors by BA Network 
and NYABJ 

Jan. 1985 BA Network, NYABJ and the 
National Alliance of Third World Journalists agree to 
work jointly on projects such as fund raisers, college 
scholarships and high school career days 

April 1985 Careers issue was BA Network’s 
largest printing to date: 300 copies. The network was 
circulating 200 issues monthly since 1982 ... Jill 
Nelson, J-’80, was elected president of New York 
ABJ 

July 1985 Fifth anniversary edition had a 
record page count, 16 in the 7-by 8.5-inch format 

Dec. 1985 The cover 
of James McBride lighting 
Bill Cosby’s cigar also 
included an article inside on 
how to use satire effectively 
[“Avoid First Ladies and 
hulks when poking fun,” 
advice from Russell Baker, 
Bill Geist and Pete 
Axthelm], plus Chicago 
satirist Aaron Freeman 
[“My arms race joke costs only $5 and two drinks ... 
There’s (government) is $300 billion”) 

Jan. 1986 The inaugural Year in Review 
roundup. Cheryl Devall has done the analysis for the 
last two decades [Above left: July 1983 BA Network] 

April 1986 The BA Newsletter makes a 
technological leap: It is produced on a word 



. : : - 








processor, a first-generation Apple Macintosh PC. 
Internet for the masses is a decade away. 

Nov. 1986 A piece by Dawkins asks, “Trouble 
signs: Shortage of future black journalists?” He notes 
the gender imbalance of female [expanding] to male 
[disappearing] students 

May 1987 Dan Holly’s reporting on a failed 
attempt to give apartheid-tainted funds to the South 
Florida ABJ gives NABJ leaders indigestion 

July 1987 Fifteen J-alumni sign a letter of 
concern [printed in the Spectator campus newspaper] 
regarding racial violence on the Columbia campus 

July 1988 “Datelines,” first-person alumni 
accounts of their workplaces and communities, 
debuted and continued until 1991.Twenty four 
dispatches included Raleigh, N.C., Omaha, Neb., 
Milwaukee, Portland, Ore. and Fayetteville, Ark. 

Dec. 1988 Lisa Rhodes’ J-’88 story, “Journal 
and other isms” notes a white backlash, allegations 
that blacks were getting a disproportionate share of 
internships. A future ESPN on-air journalist replies 
that the internships were often dead ends and the 
complainers got the staff jobs 

April 1989 Ghanaian journalist Kwame 

Karikari, J-’77, released after 17-month detention 

June 1989 J-minority faculty search: 

Dawkins’ reporting notes that a proposal emerged 
from weeks of debate over a decline in racial 
diversity on the Columbia faculty. The next month 
Dean Joan Konner sent information to the BA 
Network 

Aug. 1989 Upping the ante for NABJ office. 
Holly’s in-depth reporting on why campaign 
expenses and corporate influence became an issue in 
a contentious three-way presidential race 

Oct 1989 Reporting team of Dawkins, Holly, 
Esther Iverem, J-’83, and Mira Lowe, J-‘88 cover the 
first and only NABJ convention in New York City 

April 1990 Dorothy Butler Gilliam, J-’61, of 
The Washington Post, was among seven journalists 
inducted into the NABJ Hall of Fame 

June 1990 Wayne Dawkins received the 
Distinguished Journalism Alumni award in May. 
Betty Baye was named a 1990-91 Nieman fellow at 
Harvard 


May 1991 J-school receives donations for 
Sylvia L. Wilson scholarship fund . Wilson, J-‘85, a 
copy editor at the New York Times, died from brain 
cancer at age 28. In April 1992, a fund raiser 
included a performance of August Wilson’s “Two 
Trains Running” on Broadway 

June 1992 “Will we listen”: Four essays on 
the Rodney King case by California-based alumni 
Fred Johnson, J-’80, Gayle Pollard-Terry, J-’73, 
Paula Lynn Parks, J-’83, and Devall 

March 1993 Emerge magazine founder Wilmer 
Ames, J-’71, died at age 43. The Time Inc.-supported 
venture launched in 1989 and its motto was “Our 
voice in today’s world.” BET later bought the 
magazine and changed the motto to “Black 
America’s newsmagazine.” It published until 2000. 

May 1993 Neil Henry, J-’78, named 
Distinguished Journalism Alumni award winner 

April 1994 Reginald Stuart, J-’71, ascends to 
president of the Society of Professional Journalists 
[SPJ] 

May 1994 Toni Yvonne Joseph, ’86, won a 
posthumous Pulitzer Prize for international reporting. 
Joseph, 31, died the previous summer from a heart 
disease. Her reporting on female genital mutilation in 
Africa was part of the Dallas Morning News series. 
“Violence Against Women: A Question of Human 
Rights.” 

May 1996 “Kemba’s 
nightmare” cover story in 
Emerge magazine by Reginald 
Stuart exposes the toll of 
mandatory minimum federal 
prison sentences on first-time 
non-violent offender, such as 
- J middle class college student 
Kemba Smith of Virginia 
[Stuart wrote a follow-up 
cover story by Jan. 2001 Kemba’s sentence was 
commuted and she was freed]... [E.R.] Shipp J-’80, 
comes in with a Pulitzer Prize for commentary 
writing. She was with the New York Daily News, 
[photo auntjemimasrevenge blogspot.com] 

Jan. 1998 Milton Alimadi, J-’92 launched the 
Black Star newspaper with $20,000 in seed money 
from Bill Cosby. Alimadi was an investigative 
reporter and editor with the City Sun of Brooklyn, 
which folded at the end of 1996 

Continued on page 19 
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American Public Media, parent company of Minnesota Public Radio, has two job openings: 
associate Producer, Marketplace, and senior reporter/blogger, Higher Ed. Here's the link 
and both job descriptions: http://americanpublicmedia.Publicradio.orq/careers/iob postinqs.php x 


POLITICO is offering one-year fellowships to promising reporters who are committed to developing 
expertise in political and congressional news coverage. The fellowship begins Oct. 1 and lasts one year. 
To apply: Send application materials to emplovment@politico.com , subject line: POLITICO Fellowship. 
For questions or more information, write to Beth Frerking, assistant managing editor, at the same 
e-mail address, with subject line: POLITICO Fellowship/questions. 


Archival journals for sale 

Thirteen editions of LIFE magazine, seven from the 
1940s and six from the 1950sTwenty editions of The 
National Leader [Philadelphia] from 5/10/82 to 2/2/84. 
Eight editions of The City Sun [Brooklyn] from 1984, 
1988, 1989, 1993 and 1994 

A Peter Bailey, 202-716-4560 

apeterb(^yerizgrvTiet 


Useful advice 

Be a PIP , with three key tips to reinvent yourself. 
Plan - Have a strategy for what you want to do, 
regardless of whether you're on the verge of a job 
change or feel ready to make one now. 

Invest - Spend money on classes, an advanced 
degree, career coaching or whatever it takes to 
become sharper or better organized. 

Persist - Even in economic hard times, believe in 
your abilities and that opportunities are out there. 

Coach Brief Bio 

Jackie Jones is director of Jones 
Coaching, LLC, a personal 
development and coaching firm 
that helps people improve job 
performance or create new 
careers. Her work, primarily, has 
been with writers, editors and 
newsroom managers. Previously, 
she taught journalism at Penn 
State University. Before Penn State, she was an 
assignment editor at The Washington Post. The 
journalism graduate of George Washington University 
has more than 30 years of experience in journalism 
and journalism education. 

Jones Coaching, LLC 
www. jonescoaching. net 
jjones5647@aol.com 
202-291-5959 



HOWTO WIN WHEN 
YOU LOS YOUR JOB 
Wil LaVeist 


Veteran journalist Wil LaVeist was fired 
unexpectedly from Johnson Publishing Co., 
just six months after being hired to lead 
EbonyJet.com and relocating his family to 
Chicago. Ironically, the firing supervisor 
was the then president of NABJ. The award¬ 
winning book “Fired Up” tells the provocative 
raw story of how LaVeist, a Brooklyn native 
turned that shocking moment into a blessing 
for his family and career! 

Available at Barnes & Noble fwww.bn.coml . 
Amazon.com and major bookstores. $14.99 
ISBN: 9781606475577 
Publisher: Xulon Press 
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Countdown to NABJ-San Biego/^, 

Lee said he believes that the slow rate of pre-registrations before the extension was due, at least 
in part, to the site of this year’s convention - San Diego. “West Coast conventions aren’t highly 
attended,” Lee said. “San Diego is hard to get to.” 

Jackie Jones, former NABJ parliamentarian and vice president/print, said West Coast 
conventions have always been difficult with the exception of Los Angeles in 1990. “We don’t 
have a membership base out West. It’s more expensive to get to the West Coast,” said the career 
coach for journalists and a contract writer for BlackAmericaWeb.com. “With the hotel being 
$189 per night,” she said, “That’s a tough nut to crack,” 

Most of NABJ’s conventions over the last 20 years were east of the Mississippi River. Besides 
Los Angeles, the exceptions were Houston in 1993, the UNITY Journalists of Color convention 
in Seattle in 1999, Phoenix in 2000, Dallas in 2003 and Las Vegas in 2007. The 2011 convention 
will be in Philadelphia. 

Toni Randolph of Minnesota Public Radio is 
a 1988 Columbia University journalism graduate 


NABJ Notes 

Lisa Cox, J-’92 [photo], of KTLA-TV is West Coast regional director, and 
therefore a convention host... The association extended its search for a 
permanent regional director, according to a June 16 e-mail message to 
members ... also that month NABJ announced a logo 
contest meant to update the brand symbol in the digital 
age. Association historian Wayne Dawkins, J-’80, 
urged caution: Tampering with the pen and mic in the 
logo he said could become the “new Coke ” of ideas ... NABJ leaders 
condemned CNN’s selection of disgraced New York Gov. Eliot Spitzer to be 
the liberal foil for Washington Post op-ed columnist Kathleen Parker in a new prime-time news 
show. Before the announcement, the Daily Beast Web site published a critique called “ The 
unbearable whiteness of cable .” Daily Beast officials however retreated when asked [again] 
about their diversity hiring record by media watchdog Richard Prince - Dawkins 












sfc? The Journalism School 

Columbia University 


June 14,2010 
Wayne Dawkins J’80 

Founder/Editor, Black Alumni Network Newsletter 


Dear Wayne, 

It is my great pleasure to congratulate you on the 30 th Anniversary of the Black Alumni Network (BAN) 
newsletter. This is a very special milestone and a wonderful achievement. From its first publication in July 
1980, the newsletter has been a terrific resource for our black alumni. 

Not only did you found the newsletter upon your graduation, you have not missed publishing a single issue. 

In addition, along with A’Lelia Bundles ’76, you have tirelessly spearheaded the fundraising effort to support 
the Black Alumni Network/Professor Phyllis T. Garland Scholarship Fund, and strive toward the ultimate 
goal of endowing it. 

Your efforts have created a community that continues to flourish. Several members of your devoted network 
have won the prestigious alumni award, including James McBride ’80. Furthermore, you make it a point to 
keep track of scholarship recipients, always highlighting their recent accomplishments and further reinforcing 
the connection between alumni and recent grads. 

The past thirty years have been a time of great change in the journalism community. The Black Alumni 
Network has been an anchor for both students and alumni, and for that we thank you. 

Congratulations for a job well done! 


Sincerely, 



Nicholas Lemann 


Dean and Henry R. Luce Professor 


Graduate School of Journalism 
Columbia University 
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Bookshelf: So many titles, therefore a select list 

James McBride’s “The Color of Water” is an American classic. The J-’80 alum’s other books 
include “Miracle at St. Anna,” and “Song Yet Sung.” McBride co-wrote another notable book . 

When Jill Nelson, J-’80, published “Volunteer Slavery” in 1993 she jolted the journalism 
community. Her other books was an eclectic mix that included “Straight No Chaser,” 

“Police Brutality,” “Sexual Healing,” “Let’s Get It On,” and “Finding Martha’s Vineyard.” 

Kenneth Maurice Jones, J-’81, fl 958-20081 was author of “ Sav it Loud : The Story 
of Rap Music,” a notable 1995 book according to the World Almanac 

Valerie Wilson Wesley, J-’82, penned seven Tamara Havle mysteries : “When Death Comes 
Stealing,” “Devil’s Gonna Get Him,” “Where Evil Sleeps,” “No Hiding Place,” “Easier to Kill,” 
“The Devil Riding,” and “Dying in the Dark.” Wait, there are other genres, novels “Playing My 
Mother’s Blues,” “Always True to You in My Fashion,” and “Ain’t Nobody’s Business If I Do,” 
plus children’s books, seven flavors of the “Willimena Rules!” series. 

Craig Marberry, J-’85, had a jewel in “Crowns: Portraits of Black Women in Church Hats,” 
plus “Spirit of Harlem: A Portrait of America’s Most Exciting Neighborhood,” and 
“Cutting Up: Wit and Wisdom from Black Barber Shops.” 

Yolanda Joe, ’85, kicked off her novel career with “Falling Leaves of Ivy,” and continued 
with “He Say, She Say,” “BeBe’s By Golly Wow,” “This Just In,” “Details at 10,” 

“Hit Time,” and “The Hatwearer’s Lesson.” 

Evelyn C. White, J-’84, is author of “The Black Women’s Health Book,” “Chain. Chain. 
Change : For Black Women in Abusive Relationships,” “Alice Walker: A Life. ” and 
“Every Goodbye Ain’t Gone.” 

Lise Funderburg, J-’91, is author of “Black, White, Other: Biracial Americans Talk About 
Race and Identity,” and “Pig Candy: Taking My Father South, Taking My Father Home.” 

Esther Iverem, J-’83, is author of “We Gotta Have It : Twenty Years of Seeing Black 
at the Movies, 1986-2006,” and “Living in Babylon: Poems and Performances,” and 
“The Time: Portrait of a Journey Home.” 

Cora Daniels, J-’94, is author of “ Black Power Inc.: The New Voice of Success,” 
and “Ghetto Nation: A Journey into the Land of Bling and the Home of the Shameless.” 

Lolis Eric Elie, J-’86, is author of “Smokestack Lightning: Adventures in the Heart 
of Barbecue Country,” and “Combread Nation 2: The United States of Barbecue.” 

A’lelia Bundles, J-’76, wrote the young adult biography “Madam C.J. Walker, Entrepreneur,” 
and followed up with “ On Her Own Ground : The Life and Times of Madam C.J. Walker.” 
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Marquise T. Watson 

Break The Cycle provokes a sense of urgency and opens up the eyes of youth 
in urban communities, and the adults who take care of them. With an entertaining 
approach the book also examines the strengths and weaknesses of urban 
communities while giving plenty examples of what will happen and what could 
happen if you make certain decisions. Break The Cycle affirms that the future 
is in our hands and nothing is standing in the way of our success but the decisions 
we make during the journey. 

Marquise T. Watson was born in Newark, NJ and attends Union County College where 
he is earning a degree in Business. After becoming an Insurance Producer he realized 
his drive for creating art hadn’t gone away that he had as a child. It was time he created 
the book he had always set out to create. After growing up in the urban communities 
of East Orange and Newark, Marquise wanted to create a novel that entertained while 
uplifted his community. He knows what it’s like to live in what most consider the hood and 
to have that hope for a better life. So while he observed a lot of his people going the wronj 
route and falling into the vicious cycle he wanted to create a book that would encourage 
people to change their lives and do better for themselves and their families. 

VISIT: MarauiseWatson.com . Purchases via credit card or PayPal are accepted. 
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In Memory of: 

Adimu Amili, J-’80, the former Michael A. Lewis of California, died from AIDS . 

He was a graduate of Columbia University law school. 

Ernest Boynton Jr., J-’71, [winter 1984] Age 47. Former J-alumni executive committee president 
and City College of New York professor. 

Stephen Gayle, ’72, [summer 1985] Age 34. He had been just named managing editor 
of Black Enterprise magazine. The New York ABJ established a Stephen Gayle scholarship. 

Wilmer Ames, J-’71, [February 1993] Age 43. Founder of Emerge magazine. Time Warner invested 
in Ames’ idea and two years after the 1989 launch. Black Entertainment Television bought 
Time Warner’s equity. The magazine published until 2000. 

Lawrence Andrews, J-’84, [Spring 1992] He was a copy editor with Newsday. 

Barbara Nelson, J-’80, [April 1992]. She was a researcher/writer at the United Nations 

Toni Y. Joseph, J-’86, [July 1993] Age 31, heart disease. Writer with the Dallas Morning News 
and Emerge magazine and posthumous 1994 Pulitzer Prize winner. 

Meredith Lewis, J-’72, [December 1993] Age 52. NBC correspondent, 

then correspondent and producer for World Monitor [Christian Science Monitor TV], 

Michael T. Crawford, J-’79, [February 1996] Age 41, his death from an apparent heart attack. 

Crawford was praised as a soft-spoken and gentlemanly Wall Street Journal copy editor. 

Herman T. Wilson, J-’71, [August 2001] Age 57, death from heart attack. Night metropolitan editor 
of the Baltimore Sun. As an 11-year-old boy playing in a Harlem park, he recovered a pocketbook. 

A New York Times reporter took an interest in Wilson and paid his tuition to private school and college. 

Wilson attended Columbia after 4-year stint in the Air Force. 

Philippe Wamba, J-’94, [September 2002] Age 31, died in an automobile accident on a road between 
Nairobi and Mombassa. Wamba was editor of Africana.com and author of the 1999 memoir Kinship: 

A Family’s Journey in Africa and America.” 

Cassandra Burrell, J-’81, [November 2003] Age 45, died from complications from breast cancer. 

She was a news woman with the Associated Press. 

Lonnie Stephens, J-’78, [December 2004] Age 52, died from multiple myeloma. 

He was a cameraman with WCAU-TV, Philadelphia. 

Susan E. Johnson, J-’80, [December 2004] Age 55, died from complications associated 
with connective tissue disease. Johnson was an attorney and graduate of Cal-Berkeley law school. 

Sam W. Averiett, J-’72, [February 2006] Age 56, he was homeless in Manhattan. “He slept on a rock 
outcropping in Riverside Park and was well known to neighbors in the vicinity of West 82 nd Street,” reported 
the New York Times . A neighbor recalled years ago handing Averiett a poorly written article for an archeology 
journal after learning he was a J-school graduate. Averiett returned the piece edited with proofreader’s marks. 

Janet McDonald, J-’84, [April 2007] Age 53, death from colon cancer. She was a lawyer who lived in Paris since 
1995 and in 1999 wrote the critically acclaimed memoir “Project Girl.” She also wrote six young adult novels. 

Luther P. Jackson Jr., J-’51, [April 2008] Age 83. First tenured African-American Columbia J-school professor. 
He was a reporter at the Newark Evening News and Washington Post in the 1950s through early 1960s. 
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The Wall of Support 

In recognition of our 30 th anniversary of publishing, alumni and friends 
each committed $30 for the three decades of publishing. 

This support does three things: [1] Underwrite the cost of this expanded edition, 
our largest ever, [2] reduce deficits from issues published this decade when 
revenues declined, and [3] build a reserve that assures future publishing. 

Our generous donors etched their support on this “wall” or memorialized 

beloved colleagues or mentors. 

The editors 

J-’82, In memory of 

Professor Phyl Garland 

Renee Edelman, J-’80 

J-’80, In memory 
of Phyl Garland 

Clarence Waldron, J-‘80 


Lise C. White, J-‘80 

J-’81, in memory of 

Luther P. Jackson Jr., J-‘51 

Marilyn Milloy, J-‘82 

J-’80, in memory of 

Susan E. Johnson, J-‘80 

Reginald Stuart, J-‘71 

Charles Mapson, J-’80 

Janice Greene, J-‘82 

Lise Funderburg, J-’91 

Dan Holly, J-‘85 

Evelyn C. White, J-’85 

Rita Thompson, J-‘80 

Irena Choi Stern, J-’OI 

Fred Johnson, J-‘80 

Gilbert McDonald, J-’80 

Manuel Norat, J-‘80 

Dorothy Butler Gilliam, J-‘61 

Kissette Bundy, J-‘87 

Denise and Jerome Bridges 

Darcel Dillard-Suite, J-'84 

Marquita Pool-Eckert, J-‘69 

Olivera Perkins, J-‘87 

David J. Dent, J-‘82 

Cheryl Devall, J-‘82 

Lisa Rhodes, J-‘88 

Betty Winston Baye, J-‘80 
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Timeline/ Continued from page 11 

Feb. 1998 Madam C.J. Walker U.S. Postal Service stamp was issued after a campaign 
by great-great granddaughter and biographer A’Lelia Bundles, ‘76 

March 1998 The BA Network newsletter was included in the forthcoming reference book “African-American 
Newspapers and Periodicals: A National Bibliography” by James P. Danky [Harvard University Press]. During a 
decade-long NEA-funded search, 6,500 periodicals were identified, dating back to Freedom’s Journal in 1827. 
Copies of the BA Network newsletter are at the New York Public Library Schomburg Collection and the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

Aug. 1998 E.R. Shipp is named Washington Post ombudsman 

Sept. 1998 During the alumni breakfast at NABJ-Washington, the campaign begins to establish 
an endowed BA Network J-scholarship 

Dec. 1998 Tradition begins: New books by alumni theme to encourage holiday gift giving 

Oct. 1999 A dream come true: Emil Wilbekin, J-’90, was editor Vibe magazine, reported Stephanie Esters, 
J-’91. In June 2002, Wilbekin led Vibe to a National Magazine Award for excellence in the 500,000 to one million 
circulation range. 

Feb. 2000 Photographs by J-’49 alum Griffin “Griff’ Davis were showcased at The Smithsonian Institution. 
His daughter, Dorothy Davis, is a 1977 J-school alumna. 

Sept. 2000 A five-member team [Dawkins, Devall, Dunbar, Keith Rushing, J-’90, and Angela Chatman, 
J-‘77] covered NABJ-Phoenix 2000. Deborah Creighton, J-’97, an editor with the Wall Street Journal online, 
promised to inquire about obtaining space on the J-school Web site in order to put the BA Network newsletter 
in cyberspace . That wish came true in 2002. 

May 2001 Esther Iverem, J-’83, a former Washington Post and New York Newsday reporter, 
launched SeeingBlack.com. a funky alternative Web site of arts, culture and politics. 

Oct 2001 Reporting the 9/11 attack: NBC correspondent Rehema Ellis, J- 

’77, dashed to what would become Ground Zero. She coined the phrase “9/11” and 
was the first journalist to say the words on air. “People looked at me and said, ‘What 
are you doing? Turn around. That’s the wrong way.’ “My job,” Ellis told a college 
audience, “is to go down. Down into harm’s way.” Donnette Dunbar, J-’88, of the 
Financial Times wrote: “By the time I got to Sixth Avenue, all eyes were glued 
south ... Within minutes, the first of the twin towers disappeared in a sheet of soot 
and ash that could be felt and seen from two miles away.” During the World Trade 
Center towers collapse, Len Hollie, J-’89, witnessed 24 people jump or fall out of 
the first tower in a span of 25 minutes before he was ordered to leave the scene 

May 2002 Marquita Pool-Eckert, J-’69, said it was “cool” to receive that year’s Distinguished Journalism 
Alumni award. Want cooler? She made a generous gift to BA Network endowment fund; 

July 2002 Jay T. Harris, former publisher of the San Jose Mercury News, and creator of the ASNE minority 
census that began in 1978, was among the top candidates for Columbia J-school dean. In Aug. 2002, the J-school 
dean search was suspended; 

Oct. 2002 Author and ‘writer’s editor’ Philippe Wamba, J-‘94, died in a car accident in Africa at age 31. 

He was researching his second book as an Alicia Patterson fellow. 

Summer 2003 Ken Smikle, publisher of Target Market News and friend of the BA Network, redesigned the 
newsletter and in 2004 introduced color. The lion’s share of reader-subscribers - 80 percent then, 90-percent now - 
were switched to e-mail delivery in order to cut costs. Continued on page 20 
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Timeline/continued 

Jan. 2004 Ann Simmons, J-’88, of the Los Angeles Times was injured in Baghdad when a bomb 
exploded at a New Year’s Eve party Iraq; Kenneth Best, J-’67, was among the 2004 Distinguished 
Journalism Alumni award winners announced that winter. He vowed to return to Liberia and reopen his newspaper 

May 2004 Wayne Dawkins received a Columbia Alumni Federation medal for distinguished service 
to the university. Phyllis T. Garland retired that spring. 

Feb. 2005 Announcement that first BA Network scholarship will be awarded in Sept. Endowment 
drive kicks off at alumni breakfast at NABJ Atlanta [Sept.] 

May 2005 Pulitzer Prize winner Dele Olojede, J-’88 of Newsday for international reporting. 

In April 2008 he wins a Distinguished Journalism Alumni award 

Oct. 2005 Reginald Stuart assisted a Hurricane Katrina relief effort for the Knight Ridder 

newspaper in Biloxi, Miss_Sheiyl Hilliard Tucker, J-’82, was promoted to editor at large 

with Time Inc. She was managing editor of Money magazine 

Summer 2006 Kip Branch, J-’79, was named NABJ Journalism Educator of the Year for teaching 
and mentoring excellence at North Carolina Central University in Durham and Elizabeth City State 
University in Eastern North Carolina. 

April 2007 A’Lelia Bundles, J-’76, receives the Columbia University Alumni Association medal 

June 2007 Inaugural Black Music Month edition. Through personal stories, alumni surveyed 
the last 50 years of popular music in five-year intervals 

Oct. 2007 Bundles is named a Columbia University trustee. She also chairs task force to re-engineer the J- 
school alumni association board. David Peterkin, J-’82, and Gayle Pollard-Teny, J-’73, are appointed in March ‘08 

May 2008 Luther P. Jackson Jr., J-’51, first tenured African-American professor at Columbia J-school, 
died at age 83. Jackson was a reporter at the Washington Post and Newark Evening News 

May 2010 Dawkins, Baye, Charles Mapson and others attend 30® J-school class reunion in late April. 
Significant number of black alumni also attend 20® and 25® reunion events. Lydia Polgreen, J-’OO, New York 
Times foreign correspondent, received a Distinguished Journalism Alumni award. 

July 2010 30® anniversary of Black Alumni Network. 
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NABJ exceeds downsized attendance 
expectations at West Coast confab 

Shirley Sherrod speaks at packed newsmaker session 

By Toni Randolph, J-‘88 

SAN DIEGO - NABJ exceeded its projections for registration for the 2010 convention in 
San Diego. Treasurer Gregory Lee said as of July 29 there were more than 1,099 paid 
registrations before the 35 th convention began - slightly higher than the 1,050 paid attendees 
the organization had projected. [Total attendance at press time was 1,650, said officials.] 

And Lee said numerous people registered on site, but they were not included in the current tally. 

“The marketing team did an excellent 
push,” Lee said. 

NABJ extended the pre-registration 
deadline by about two weeks last month 
because of the slow pace of registration. 

But the extension was only for members 
who had reservations at the Manchester 
Grand Hyatt, the headquarters hotel for 
the convention. Lee said that was done to 
encourage people to stay in the official 
hotel. 

That move may have worked. The hotel which is also hosting a conference of fun-loving 
“Red Hat Ladies,” is sold out. Lee said NABJ has exceeded its hotel obligation of 2,850 room 
nights by 150, and more rooms were needed. Lee said NABJ signed a contract with the nearby 
Embassy Suites Hotel for 20 rooms and those rooms sold out as well. 

About a week before the convention, which began Wednesday, July 28, about a dozen 
registrations and hotel reservations were bartered and traded on the NABJ Listserv, the 
association’s electronic bulletin board. Members who could not come to San Diego at 
the last minute transferred their registrations, and other women and men made last-minute 
arrangements for hotel roommates. Continued on page 3 
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Reporter, newscaster, producers sought at Minnesota Public Radio ... Reporter and editor spots 
at the Nashville Tennessean .. Social media editor sought at the Minneapolis Star Tribune .. 

Sports copy editor sought at the Philadelphia Inquirer. GA reporter sought at Providence Journal. 
Just some of the opportunities NABJ folk were talking about. 

The jobs are back. Now go get 'em! 

REMINDER: Alumni Breakfast is 8-9 a.m. Saturday, July 31 at Lael’s in the Manchester Grand Hyatt. 


Useful advice 

Be a PIP, with three key tips to reinvent 
yourself. 


Plan - Have a strategy for what you want to do, 
regardless of whether you're on the verge of a 
job change or feel ready to make one now. 
Invest - Spend money on classes, an advanced 
degree, career coaching or whatever it takes to 
become sharper or better organized. 

Persist - Even in economic hard times, believe 
in your abilities and that opportunities are out 
there. 

Coach Brief Bio 

Jackie Jones is director of 
Jones Coaching, LLC, a 
personal development and 
coaching firm that helps 
people improve job 
performance or create new 
careers. Her work, primarily, 
has been with writers, editors and newsroom 
managers. Previously, she taught journalism at 
Penn State University. Before Penn State, she 
was an assignment editor at The Washington 
Post. The journalism graduate of George 
Washington University has more than 30 years 
of experience in journalism and journalism 
education. 

Jones Coaching, LLC 
www.jonescoaching.net 
jjones5647@aol.com 
202-291-5959 



4 steps To overcoming a crisis, 
Including Unemployment 

wTi^^rM.r 


Veteran journalist Wil LaVeist was fired unexpectedly 
from Johnson Publishing Co., just six months after 
being recruited to lead Ebony & Jet online 

and relocating his family to Chicago. Ironically, the 
firing supervisor was also the president of NABJ. 

The award-winning book “Fired Up” tells the 
provocative raw story of how LaVeist, a Brooklyn 
native, turned that angry moment into a blessing 
for his family and career! 

Price: $14.99 

Available at www.barnesandnoble.com. 
www.amazon.com and major bookstores. ISBN: 
9781606475577; Publisher: Xulon Press 

www.willaveist.com 
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NABJ-San Diego/continued 

“I feel much better than last year,” Lee said. Last year, NABJ did not meet its hotel obligation 
and the shortfall cost the association about $150,000 in 2009. 

Lee said the organization can’t afford two consecutive years of failure and he was optimistic 
that the chances of that are low: “Preliminary reports look like we did pretty good.” 

The treasurer believes there is an 80-percent likelihood that NABJ will end up in the black. 


Shirley Sherrod, the agriculture official who was 
forced out of her job after right-wing blogger 
posted a distorted video clip in an attempt to paint 
her as a racist, accepted an invitation to speak at 
the July 29 forum here, [image, cbsnews.com] 

During the panel discussion “Context and 
Consequences,” Sherrod, former director of 
the rural development in Georgia for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, said her experience 
provided a fresh opportunity for a candid 
discussion of race issues in America. 

After BigGovemment.com blogger Andrew 
Breitbart’s 2 l A minute video of Sherrod appeared to show her telling a regional NAACP 
audience that she withheld help from a white farm couple 24 years ago, Sherrod was forced 
to resign by the LfSDA. She was also condemned by the NAACP. 

Soon it was revealed that her full speech from four months ago presented an opposite story: 
Sherrod told an anecdote to illustrate why blacks must refrain from engaging in bigotry and 
discrimination. The white, elderly Georgia farm couple that was the subject of the story also 
told CNN that Sherrod worked energetically to save their property. 

USDA Secretary Tom Vilsack apologized for the hasty dismissal and offered Sherrod a new job. 
President Obama also apologized personally to Sherrod. 

Breitbart meanwhile was unrepentant . Convention coordinators Elise Durham and Ryan 
Williams of NABJ also extended him an invitation to answer questions at the forum, said 
spokeswoman Aprill O. Turner. Brietbart initially accepted, then withdrew. 

At the forum, Sherrod promised to sue Breitbart for libel. As students who paid attention in 
media law classes should recall, if it can be proven that Breitbart edited that clip with malice and 
presented a deliberately false impression of the plaintiff, he may be liable for monetary damages. 
It remains to be seen if Sherrod will make good on her promise. Breaking news about Breitbart. 

Wayne Dawkins, J- ’80, in Virginia contributed to this report. 


Sherrod, race and media ethics 
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San Diego conventioneer checks out the Midway exhibit at opening reception. Toni Randolph Photo 


Follow the convention in real time at nabiconvention.orq/2010 
Look for more BA Network coverage in the September edition. 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and 
since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. 
We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family 
milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at 
www.im.colmnbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com 
Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, contributing editors E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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J-alumni pledge $500 to Phyl Garland fund 
at NABrconvention annual breakfast 

Challenge boosts total to $1,000 in push to make aid permanent 

By Gayle Pollard-Terry 

SAN DIEGO - Responding to a challenge grant from Wayne Dawkins, ’80, five alumni each pledged $100 to 
the Phyllis T. Garland Scholarship Fund during a breakfast held during the 35 th NABJ Convention in San Diego.. - 

As of Aug. 18, $80,126 had been collected toward the $100,000 minimum in order to fund an endowed scholarship, 
said Sharon M. Fox of the J-school development office. Once complete, an endowed Garland fund would generate 
annual awards of the interest. 

The 10 alumni who attended the breakfast at a restaurant in the Manchester Grand Hyatt included: 

Reginald Stuart, ’71; Cheryl DeVall, ’82; Melanie Eversley, ’88; Toni Randolph, ’88; Wendell Edwards, ’97; 
Leinz Vales, ’07; Daarel Burnette, ’09; Rich Jones,’09, a Knight Bagehot Fellow, and Sia Nyorkor, also ’09. 

An additional J-school graduate, 

Serbino Sandifer-Walker, ’89, 

enjoyed breakfast with her family at 
a nearby table. 

During the gathering, Leon 
Braswell, the J-School’s director of 
admissions and financial aid, 
indicated that tuition and fees for the 
10-month-long M.S. program are 
averaging $49,000. Similar costs for 
the nine-month M.A. program total 
$45,000. Including living costs, 
students can expect to spend $72,000 
in pursuit of a J-school degree. 

Braswell also outlined a new dual¬ 
degree Masters program involving a 
joint offering with the departments 
of engineering and computer science, 
expected to launch in August. 



Betty Winston Baye, ’80, visited Egypt in late July. She sits at 
the foot of the Pyramids with Ahmed, one of tourist police officers 


He also touted the Tow Center for Digital Journalism, and the new director Emily Bell, who headed digital content 
for the Guardian newspaper in London. Continued on page 3 
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Op-Ed 


“Mosque opponents must not understand New York” by Betty Winston Baye, ’80, Aug. 19, in 
The Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky. attracted 417 reader comments. Baye wrote: “A lot of people 
who are hold forth on whether or not Muslims should be able to build and Islamic center and mosque 
in Lower Manhattan have never been there. They are offering opinions based on fear or political 
positions, but without a true appreciation for how New York City’s heart beats. For example, one 
can be religiously intolerant in New York City, but I doubt that he would be able to live as happily 
as he might in homogenous and scarcely populated parts of the country. 

“You can’t walk 100 feet in New York, much less ride a bus or train, and not encounter people who are different 
from yourself.” Read the rest of the column here . 

‘More facts please. Sen. Webb: Otherwise, diversity critique panders to crackpot right.” By Wayne 
Dawkins,’80, July 26 in politicsincolor.com said: “U.S. Sen. Jim Webb, D-Va., in a Wall Street 
Journal essay July 22, said federal diversity programs stir racial tensions. Webb did not cite any 
specific, egregious program. He should or he is pouring accelerant on an inflamed racial landscape. 

“And without specifics, this friend of the civil rights community looks like he is caving in to the 
vile, racially hostile attacks of the ultra-right wing. Webb’s piece was published 48 hours after a 
malicious blogger edited videotape to make it appear that a black Agriculture Department staff member had 
discriminated against a white farm couple.” Read the rest of the column here . 




Useful advice 

Be a PIP, with three key tips to reinvent yourself. 


Plan - Have a strategy for what you want to do, regardless of whether you're on the verge 
of a job change or feel ready to make one now. 

/nvest - Spend money on classes, an advanced degree, career coaching or whatever it takes 
to become sharper or better organized. 

Persist - Even in economic hard times, believe in your abilities and that opportunities are out there. 

Coach Brief Bio 

Jackie Jones is director of Jones Coaching, LLC, a personal development and coaching 
firm that helps people improve job performance or create new careers. Her work, 
primarily, has been with writers, editors and newsroom managers. Previously, she 
taught journalism at Penn State University. Before Penn State, she was an assignment 
editor at The Washington Post. The journalism graduate of George Washington 
University has more than 30 years of experience in journalism and journalism 
education. 

Jones Coaching, LLC 
www.jonescoaching.net 
jjones5647@aol.com 
202-291-5959 
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J-alumni breakfast/™. 

Addressing the lack of diversity among adjunct faculty, an issue brought up at the J- School black alumni breakfast 
held during at the 2009 NABJ convention in Tampa, he described a new and more transparent application process. 

fn his state Of the school summation, Braswell said the school expects to enroll approximately 238 students 
in the Class of’ll. Of that number, 22 full-time and part-time students are African-American. 

The writer is a 1973 Columbia journalism graduate 


Highlight reel from West Coast confab 


NABJ-San Diego produced a lot of news and 
to good stuff: NABJ launches new website in 
blackweb20.com ... Don’t mess with Shirley 
Sentinel columnist Eugene Kane ... Sherrod 
Free Press, and NBC video from convention 
Politico editor defends puffing up Breitbart, 

Politico’s Ben Smith: Gastric distress for GOP chairman Michael Steele. 


2010 NABJl 


commentary. Here are some URL links 
time for convention, blogged 
[Sherrod], wrote Milwaukee Journal- 
speaks, by Rochelle Rilev of the Detroit 
... As for Sherrod’s discredited nemesis, 
reported WashinetonPost.com ... 


Mixed media: Mistaken identity by New York Times 
columnist; Fox News too, faux 1 st Amendment champion 

NEW YORK TIMES Op-Ed columnist Maureen Dowd wrote July 25 that President Obama’s inner circle of 
advisers was too white . Boyd compared the insiders to the “smart-ass white boys” who advised Walter Mondale’s 
doomed 1984 presidential run. The columnist attributed the quote to Geraldine Ferraro, Mondale’s running mate. 
Alert observers including yours truly recalled Andrew Young had made the “smart-ass white boys” blast 
at NABJ-Atlanta that August. Young took a beating for his on-air candor. 

When I wrote the Times to explain that Dowd got her attribution wrong, researcher Ashley Parker replied 
that Ferraro and Young probably reached the same conclusion. 

But there’s this problem: Although Dowd covered Ferraro’s historic vice presidential run, there’s no record of the 
candidate uttering that quote. A Washingon-based editor with the Associated Press looked up Andy Young’s 
Mondale team quote in a Nov. 14,1984 New York Times article. It said: “Many women complained about the 
arrogance of the 'smart-ass white boys running Mondale’s campaign,’ as one put it, echoing the phrase used by 
Mayor Andrew Young of Atlanta.” Guess whose byline was on the piece? Correspondent Maureen Dowd's. 

ARE GRETA VAN SUSTEREN and Fox News duplicitous or dumb as dirt? Van Susteren apologized on her blog 
Aug. 2 for showing footage of Shirley Sherrod, the smeared, then vindicated agriculture official, during a report 
about embattled U.S. Rep. Waters, D-Calif., who was accused of ethics violations by the House of Representatives. 
Waters and Sherrod are black women. Van Susteren said a subordinate confused their images. 

A handful of experienced NABJ members offered this online feedback: Fox News makes these kinds of mistakes 
too often to be taken seriously; the foul-up proves that the editing and production staff should be more diverse, 
and Van Susteren apologized sincerely. 


Continued on page 4 
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Mixed media/continued 

DR. LAURA SCHLESSINGER, First Amendment champion? 

The talk radio host bullied a black woman caller who complained that her white husband would not stand up 
for her when friends and family causally uttered anti-black epithets and other insults in her presence. 

Schlessinger dropped n-bombs 11 times and told the caller she should not have married outside her race 
since she is so hypersensitive. 

Well, who’s sensitive? Schlessinger told CNN’s Larry King she was leaving talk radio to “recover 
her First Amendment rights” from the critics who hounded her about the episode. 

Schlessinger doesn’t know Jack about the First Amendment, but she does know chutzpah. Schlessinger 
is probably taking her message to a different media platform - and quitting radio allowed her a convenient exit. 

Wayne Dawkins 

Jobline& Opportunities 

The public radio program “Speaking of Faith/Beinq" is looking for a producer. AOL City’s Best is looking 
for bloggers to write about dining, nightlife, shopping or entertainment in Atlanta, Miami, Charlotte, 
Tampa and Orlando. Send blog links to natalie.mcneal@teamaol.com ... Sept. 13 is the deadline to 
receive applications for International Reporting Project Gatekeeper fellowships. ... The Virginian-Pilot of 
Norfolk seeks an assistant editor to assist the urban team leader produce content for the daily paper, 
edit the Compass community section and post stories online. Apply here . 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and 
since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. 
We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family 
milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at 
www.ioumalism.columbia.edu Alumni & Friends page. Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, 

Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Kip Branch, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Phyl Garland/BA Network 
scholarship suspended 

Endowment drive must be completed 
so student aid can resume, officials say 

By Wayne Dawkins 

Columbia University J-school has selected five Phyllis T. Garland scholars since 2005, but there 
will not be a sixth this fall. 

A school official last month explained that the graduate school must suspend the $5,000 annual 
financial aid program until donors contribute enough to permanently endow the Garland fund. 

The fund, said Robby O’Sullivan of the office of alumni relations, has collected approximately $81,000 in gifts from 
alumni and friends. It needs to reach $100,000 in order to become endowed. O’Sullivan urged alumni to close the 
$19,000 gap by Dec. 31. 

Several leaders in the BA Network last summer strategized privately about 
closing the gap before the J-School announced it was suspending the 
Garland scholarship. 

In a Sept. 13 e-mail message to Wayne Dawkins, O’Sullivan wrote, “I 
understand from Sharon [M. Fox] that we had been awarding a BA 
Network scholarship in previous years even though the endowed fund had 
not yet been created. 

“We will not be able to award the scholarship for the 2010-2011 academic 
year. I am happy to discuss the reasons why we can’t award it this year, but 
the bottom line is that the fund is not yet endowed. In previous years, funds 
were taken from other scholarships to award the BA Network scholarship, 
but this has gotten our accounting office in some trouble with the auditors 
this year. 



Continued on page 3 
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Op-Ed 


“Psychiatrists have not formally added ‘Obama derangement syndrome’ to their list of conditions 
that ought to be covered by health insurance policies,” wrote Betty Winston Baye, ’80, Sept. 16. 
“But the syndrome seems to have evolved from mere political calculation to an obsession that has 
some very prominent people saying the craziest things. 

“During my 27 years in Kentucky, I’ve heard Senate Minority Leader Mitch McConnell often 
described as a brilliant political tactician, a leader. Yet, he displayed, or so I think, a touch of the 
syndrome when he recently said, ‘If the President says he’s a Christian, I take him at his word.’ [Hint. Hint. 
Translation: But if you my followers believe otherwise, that maybe Barack Obama is actually a secret Muslim, 
you won’t have old Mitch to fight.]” Read the rest of the column here 


“Black colleges need a new mission, read the headline of Jason L. Riley’s Tuesday op-ed essay 
in The Wall Street Journal,” wrote Wayne Dawkins, ’80, Sept. 29 in politicsincolor.com, “but 
the writer’s offering amounted to the same old lazy trashing of Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities, aka HBCUs. 

“Riley suggested that President Barack Obama was wasting money when he pledged this month to 
invest $850 million at many of the 105 schools over the next decade. The writer even had the 
audacity to recommend that for-profit online schools such as the University of Phoenix should come and manage a 
number of black schools. Riley’s other insult - or proof of his cluelessness - was that African-Americans were 
rejecting black colleges for mainstream schools.” Read the rest of the column here . 



Useful advice 

Be a PIP, with three key tips to reinvent yourself. 


Plan - Have a strategy for what you want to do, regardless of whether you're on the verge 
of a job change or feel ready to make one now. 

/nvest - Spend money on classes, an advanced degree, career coaching or whatever it takes 
to become sharper or better organized. 

Persist - Even in economic hard times, believe in your abilities and that opportunities are out there. 

Coach Brief Bio 

Jackie Jones is director of Jones Coaching, LLC, a personal development and coaching 
firm that helps people improve job performance or create new careers. Her work, 
primarily, has been with writers, editors and newsroom managers. Previously, she 
taught journalism at Penn State University. Before Penn State, she was an assignment 
editor at The Washington Post. The journalism graduate of George Washington 
University has more than 30 years of experience in journalism and journalism 
education. 

Jones Coaching, LLC 
www.jonescoaching.net 
jjones5647@aol.com 
202-291-5959 
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Garland fund suspended, but scholarships 

can resume if alumni aetcon.,,,^ from front page 

“If we reach the goal by Dec. 31, the endowment will begin generating income immediately and we will then be 
able to award it in the 2011-2012 academic year. This will of course then be awarded in perpetuity once the 
endowment is in place.” 

A’Lelia Bundles, J-’76, last summer cautioned BA Network colleagues that the J-school was “franking” the 
Garland Fund by advancing $5,000 annual scholarships before the fimd was endowed and a day of reckoning was 
imminent. That day has arrived. 

Also that summer, E.R Shipp, J-’79, Gayle Pollard Terry, J-’73, Bundles and Dawkins, J-’80, agreed that 
alumni should reach out to prominent friends of Phyl Garland who might make substantial matching gifts with 
alumni in order to close the endowment shortfall and resume the gifts. 

Micki Steele [photo] received the 2009-10 Garland scholarship last fall and the winners 
before her are Jessica Hopper [2008-09]; Lylah Holmes [2007-08]; Sabrina Ford 
[2006-07] and Dani McClain [2005-06], 

Phvl Garland [1935-20061 joined the Columbia J-school faculty in 1973 and in 1981 
became the first tenured woman, and, black professor. Garland was beloved by scores of 
students because of her nurturing teaching style and brutally honest written critiques 
[copy often soaked in red ink, yet “edited with love,” said a grateful alum]. Garland’s 
specialty was cultural affairs reporting. 

She retired in 2004 as professor emerita. After her death in November 2006, in 2007, the BA Network endowment 
drive was renamed the Phyllis T. Garland/BA Network scholarship. 

To give a gift, make checks payable to Columbia University GSJ and in the lower left corner, note that the gift is for 
the Phyllis T. Garland fund. Mail the gift to Columbia University, 2950 Broadway, 704C Journalism, New York, 
NY 10027. 

Address questions to Robby O'Sullivan, 212-854-8634 or robbv.osullivan@columbia.edu 



People: Cable news moves at CNN, BET 


Congratulations to Martina Stewart, ’07, 
Anderson Cooper 360° at CNN, Stewart was 


[avatar by Stewart] new digital producer for 
associate producer at CNN’s political unit. 



Paul Mason, ’81, will produce “Weekly with Ed Gordon .” a new Black 

Entertainment Television [BET] public affairs show hosted by the cable 

network anchor. The show begins Sunday, Oct. 3 at noon and marks Gordon’s return to the 
network. Mason last year left ABC News where he was a senior vice president. “We are lean but 
very professional,” said Mason of the new show. ‘The on-air look is as good as any network 
program I have done ... maybe better.” Continued on page 4 
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Jerome Reide, ’82, attorney and regional field organizer for the NAACP, began publishing a “Midwest 
Civil Rights Highlights,” a newsletter for regions III and IV. Last month’s edition promoted the Saturday, 
Oct. 2 “One Nation Working Together” March on Washington . Contact the editor at ireide@naacpnet.org 


Jobline & Opportunities 


With mounds of data and daily market fluctuations, how do you determine which economic stories matter for your 
local audience? A free workshop Oct. 27 from the Donald W. Reynolds National Center for Business Journalism 
will help you understand the state of the local and national economy, plus show you how to identify and track the 
statistics worth following on your beat. Register for the session at American University in Washington, D.C. 

WTKR NewsChannel 3 in Norfolk, Va has the following openings: Reporter, Weekend Anchor/Reporter, and 
Photojournalist. This is a very competitive market serving 1.5 million viewers in the 7 cities of Hampton Roads, 

Va. [Norfolk, Virginia Beach, Suffolk, Hampton, Newport News, Chesapeake, Portsmouth]. This is the home of the 
largest navy base in the world, which attracts national and international military coverage opportunities. It is also 
home to historically black colleges Hampton University and Norfolk State University. Candidates should have 3 to 5 
years working experience, be comfortable with live shots, great at research and investigative reporting. If that is 
what you do, join us... American Public Media, parent company of Minnesota Public Radio, is looking for an online 
and radio associate producer for its national program “Krista Tippett on Being” (formerly known as “Speaking of 
Faith”). Here is the link and the job description: 

httD://americanDublicmedia.Publicradio.ora/careers/iob details.php?id=672 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and since July 
the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. We publish job 
changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we 
keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Chetyl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips. 
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Rapid response to Garland shortfall 

By Wayne Dawkins 

In October alumni gave quickly and generously in response to the suspension of the Phyllis T. Garland/Black 
Alumni Network scholarship. With approximately $19,000 needed in two months in order restore the annual 
$5,000 scholarship, they pledged an estimated $4,500 in new gifts last month, based on e-mail updates from 
Robby O’Sullivan of the Columbia University J-school development office. The new shortfall: $15,000. 

One 1976 alumna - a repeat giver - pledged $2,000. A 1980 alumna gave $1,000 and a classmate - another 
repeat giver- gave $1,000. A 1985 alumna made a gift and promised to encourage her classmates to participate. 

A Garland scholarship winner stepped up and gave $100. That gift was matched with $100 from a 1980 alum. 
Another Garland scholar promised to send a $100 gift that one would also be matched. 

Four of the five alumni who pledged at NABJ-San Diego in August to send to send $100 gifts have fulfilled 
their promise, reported O’Sullivan. The development office matched each of those donations dollar for dollar 
with a gift from a 1980 alum [BA Network newsletter, September! . 

The graduate school had to suspend the annual scholarship because the fund was short of the minimum $100,000 
required to generate interest off the principal for scholarships. J-school officials had advanced money for five 
Garland scholars beginning in 2006. The aid stopped after auditors criticized the J-school accounting office. 
O’Sullivan said the scholarship can resume in fall 2011 if alumni and friends close the funding gap before 
Dec. 31 of this year. 

Close the funding gap before Dec. 31 

Phyl Garland [1935-2006] joined the J-school faculty in 1973 and in 1981 became the first tenured 
woman and black professor. Garland’s specialty was cultural affairs reporting. 

To make a gift, make checks payable to Columbia University GSJ and in the lower left comer, note that the gift 
is for the Phyllis T. Garland fund. Mail the gift to Columbia University, 2950 Broadway, 704C Journalism, 

New York, NY 10027. Address questions to Robby O’Sullivan, 212-854-8634 or robbv.osullivan@columbia.edu 

Juan Williams, NPR, fox News: Clumsy firing, or ratmnaliang Mas? 

Majorie Valbrun, ’86, writing for Slate.com Oct. 21, said this about the Juan Williams debacle: “So when he sees 
someone dressed in ‘Muslim garb’ he can accurately surmise that they are identifying themselves ‘first and 
foremost’ as Muslim? What about people from the Middle East, including atheists, whose clothing reflect a cultural 
and not a religious sensibility? And what if they are dressing for religious reasons that have nothing to do with 
radicalism and violence and everything to do with devotion to their God and belief in a life of peace? ... And how 
likely is it that a terrorist intent on hurting Westerners would be dressed in a way that would draw attention to 
himself/herself on a U.S. airplane? I’m not aware that the would-be bomber from Nigeria who tried to detonate a 
bomb on an American airliner last year was dressed in “Muslim garb” — unless we consider a bomb in one’s 
underwear Muslim garb — but 1 wonder if Williams will now feel similarly nervous whenever a young black man 
who looks like he may be Nigerian boards an airplane.” Read “Punditry with a price” here . 
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Book Review 

The Warmth of Other Suns, Isabel Wilkerson 

Random House, September 2010 

By Wayne Dawkins 

The great American migration out of the rural, feudal South to the urban North, from Mississippi to Chicago, 
is well known. Two other major streams of black migration were on display in plain view, yet ignored. It took a 
master storyteller such as Isabel Wilkerson to show readers the obvious and magnificent in “The Warmth of Other 
Suns: The Epic Story of America’s Great Migration.” 



Nicholas Lemann’s “ The Promised Land : The Great Black Migration and How it Changed 
America,” [1991] told of the well-known journey to Chicago. But any reader of a Walter 
Mosley’s nine “Easy Rawlins” mysteries recognizes the black migration to California via 
Louisiana and Texas. New Yorkers, Philadelphians and Washingtonians also know their 
‘hoods were settled by hordes from Virginia and the Carolinas. 

Why then did it take so long to write a popular version of this essential story 
about other movements that transformed 20 th century America? Wilkerson must have 
impatiently asked that question. 

The author name dropped throughout her new book. Those moments were gems. 


■ Henry Owens was a sharecropper who was reluctant to leave the Deep South, but he wanted his son 
James Cleveland Owens to have a chance at a good education. The family moved north to Ohio from 
Alabama. His son J.C. had a Southern drawl that a Northern schoolteacher could not comprehend, 

so the teacher altered the boy’s first name. 

J.C. Owens grew up to become Olympic icon Jesse Owens . 

■ Robert “Bob” Foster the surgeon could not take the suffocating segregation of Monroe, La. In the early 
1950s, he drove west and settled in Los Angeles. Foster’s most famous patient was soul man Ray Charles, 
who recorded a 1962 Billboard hit song “ Hide Nor Hair” based on the doctor who repaired the left hand he 
damaged during a drug-induced accident. 

Monroe, La. by the way was the birthplace of future Bay Area Californians Bill Russell, the basketball legend, 
and Huey Newton, the Black Panther party leader. 

■ Gospel great Mahalia Jackson simply wanted to own a nice home in good neighborhood, but South Side 
Chicago white toughs made Jackson feel unwelcome. A Catholic priest warned parishioners not to sell to 
the singer. A doctor defied the clergyman and sold his brick rancher to Jackson. Neighbors retaliated and 
riddled the house with rifle shots. 

“You’d have thought the atomic bomb was coming instead of me,” said Jackson. 


Continued on page 4 
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Op-Ed 



“You might think with the midterm elections so close at hand that a front line tea party 
activist like Virginia “Ginni” Thomas would have her hands lull leaning on rich, 
anonymous donors to get her ideological soul mates elected to Congress,” wrote Betty 
Winston Baye, ’80, Oct. 21 in The Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky. “But that’s 
apparently not the case. ... Ginni Thomas left a message on Anita Hill’s phone at 

Brandeis University_The call was bizarre and out of the blue - coming 20 years after 

Hill went public and charged that her former boss had sexually harassed her, thus casting 
doubt on [Clarence] Thomas’ fitness to be confirmed by the Senate to sit on the highest 
court in the land. ... Hill, maintaining the same calm demeanor she exhibited 20 years 
ago when being ruthlessly grilled by the Senate Judiciary Committee, was actually kind 
to Ginny Thomas. She said, ‘I appreciate that no offense was intended, but she can’t ask 
me for an apology without suggesting that I did something wrong, and that is offensive.’” 
Read the rest of the column, “After 20 years, a phone call - but the wrong one” here. 


“WITCHY WOMAN SPOOKED by church and state questions,” wrote 
Wayne Dawkins, ’80, Oct. 22 in PoliticsInColor.com. “Christine O’Donnell, 
the tea party-approved Republican candidate for U.S. Senate from Delaware, 
was a deer in the headlights during a debate with Democratic candidate Chris Coons. 
“The unintended high jinks erupted at Widener University law school when in response 
to a question on whether creationism should be taught alongside evolution, Coons said, 
‘Religious doctrine doesn’t belong in the public schools. ’ 

‘“Where in the Constitution is the separation of church and state?’ O’Donnell asked 
Coons. 

Many law students laughed 
“Coons answered, in the First Amendment. 

“‘Let me clarify,’ said O’Donnell, ‘You’re telling me the separation of church and state 
is in the Constitution?”’ 

“OMG, I thought, as I resisted the urge to spit out my coffee while reading the stunning exchange at my dining 
table.” Read the rest of the column, “Going racially rogue in Virginia, and clueless in Delaware” here . 




HAIL TO THE CHIEF: Ten members of 
the Trotter Group met with President Obama 
Oct. 15 at the White House. From left: 
Tonyaa Weathersbee, Florida Times-Union, 
DeWayne Wickham, USA Today, President 
Obama, Valerie Jarrett, senior adviser, and 
Joe Davidson, Washington Post. The other 
columnists who participated were Les Payne, 
TheRoot.com; Lynne Varner, Seattle Times ; 
Annette John-Hall, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Dwight Lewis, Nashville Tennessean; 
Rhonda Graham, Wilmington, Del. News 
Journal-, Askia Muhammad, Washington 
Informer, and Rochelle Riley, Detroit Free 
Press. Read the transcript and the columns at 
www.trottergroup.org 
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Book review, The Warmth of Other Suns’/ i u e p , ge 2 

■ Ida Mae Gladney remembered that tense Chicago day in 1966 when she edged as close as possible in a 
crowd to get a glimpse of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. A grapefruit-sized rock hurled by a white 
protester clipped King in the head and knocked him to his knees. King lost that battle to end housing 
discrimination and thus the decades-old tradition .of herding of blacks into the south and west side city 
ghettos continued. Two years later, anti-discriminatory fair housing became U.S. law days after King was 
assassinated in Memphis in April 1968. 

Frequently, Wilkerson reported unspeakable acts of murder, mayhem and betrayal. 

Her words did not appear tinged with anger or bitterness, but unvarnished truth that 
could not be forgotten. Many elders had taken personal stories like the ones above to 
their graves. Fortunately, Wilkerson convinced hundreds of elders to tell their truths. 

Their horrors affirmed the bravery and resoluteness of their northward journeys, a 
leaderless, six-million member march that lasted from 1915-1970. 

From the late 20 th to early 21 st century, black migration shifted into reverse and 
returned south to Atlanta, Charlotte and Houston and other Sunbelt cities. Watch 
ESPN and black football stars are the heroes for the Alabama Crimson Tide, Auburn 
tigers and Florida gators, participation that could not be imagined during the great 
migration era. 

To understand where we are and where we are going as a society, Isabel Wilkerson has given readers a brilliantly 
drawn roadmap explaining how many of us reached these destinations. 

The writer is a 1980 Columbia University journalism graduate. Wilkerson photo: bu.edu 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and 
since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. 
We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family 
milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at 
www.irn.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. 
Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, contributing editors E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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What we want for Christmas: 

A fully funded Garland scholarship 

By Wayne Dawkins 

Chicago-based classmate Rita Thompson, J-’80, is a cheerful and determined giver. After making a 
$1,000 gift this season in order to permanently endow the Phyllis T. Garland/Black Alumni Network 
scholarship, on Nov. 19, she sent me this e-mail note: “I’m going to send another $1,000 for the Garland 
Fund. I hope 19 other people will do the same. The need for a diverse student body at the J-school 
[Columbia] has never been greater.” 

Some recent gifts shrunk that gap. With 30 days to go, approximately $82,000 of $100,000 was in the 
scholarship fund before Thanksgiving, said Janine Jaquet, associate dean for Alumni and Development. If 
the $ 18,000 gap is closed before Dec. 31, J-school officials said the fund will resume dispensing annual 
$5,000 scholarships next year. Continued on page 2 

BA Network/Phyllis T. Garland 
Scholarship Kluge match enaUenge 

I’m very pleased to announce that the Journalism School has decided to endow the Phyllis Garland/ BA 
Network Scholarship Fund using the $81,773 in accumulated donations from our generous supporters since 
we began our fundraising efforts in 1998. We have a special opportunity to take the BA Network/Garland 
Fund to the $100,000 level, which will provide about $5,000 a year in scholarship support. 

To help us reach our goal, an anonymous 
donor has pledged to match all donations 
given to the fund between now and Dec. 31, 
up to $5,000. 

If our gifts to the BAN/Garland Fund reach at 
least $100,000 by Dec. 31, we will qualify to 
receive a matching amount of $100,000. The 
late John Kluge, a very generous donor and 
alumnus of Columbia College, pledged $400 
million of his estate for financial aid and 
Columbia has designated $20 million of his 
gift to support scholarships at the Journalism School. If we qualify for this match, the School will use it to 
create a second endowed Scholarship Fund to provide Luther P. Jackson Jr ./BA N scholarships [photo]. 
Help us meet these challenges - Please consider making your gift today. - Kathleen Dowling, Alumni 
and Development, Columbia Journalism School, 2950 Broadway, New York, NY 10027.212-854-1159 
kd2250@columbia.edu Online gifts: https://aivinq.columbia.edu/aiveonline/index.isp?schoolstvle=180 
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Endowed Garland fund is what we want for Christmas/continued from page i 

Supporters of the 30-year-old Black Alumni Network are poised at edge of greatness. 

It’s time to deliver and make the Garland fund a legacy. 

“Phyl Garland changed my life,” said A’Lelia Bundles, J-’76, [photo] “so I 
believe my annual $2,000 contribution is my responsibility to pay it forward. 

We are so close to our goal that I really am pleading with my fellow alumni to 
dig deep in order to endow this fund so the J-School will not suspend the 
scholarship. 

“That $50 to $100 you might have spent on a dinner this month,” added the 
author and former network news producer, “could help a deserving young 
journalist who will make us all proud.” 

When Thompson gave $1,000 in October, so did classmate Renee Edelman. 
Classmate Wayne Dawkins raised $1,000 by giving $500 then challenged five 
alumni to match the amount with $100 gifts. Toni Randolph and Melanie 
Eversley, both J-’88, Cheryl Devall, J-’82, Gayle Pollard-Terry, J-’73, and 
Reginald Stuart, J-’71, answered the challenge. A follow-up Dawkins gift 
doubled to $200 when Sabrina Ford, a 2007 Garland/BA Network scholar, made a match. 

Other alumni agreed to call classmates this month to encourage $100 [or more] gifts that will quickly close 
the gap and seal the deal. David Peteridn, J-’82, is calling his very accomplished classmates; so is Toni 
Randolph with her 1988 friends. 

Lisa Cox, J-’92, vowed to work the phones and e-mail when the TV 
sweeps in L.A. eased up. Doxie McCoy, J-’78, said she’ll make calls 
from Washington, D.C. and donor Evelyn C. White, J-’85, 
dispatched a series of e-mails from Western Canada in early fall. She 
is confident her classmates stepped up. 

We’re naming names here because the stakes are so urgent. A surge in 
giving by many hands instead of a few deep pockets will financially 
support students who exemplify the spirit of Garland [1935-2006], 
who joined the J-school faculty in 1973 and in 1981 became the first 
tenured woman, and black professor. 

Garland [photo] was beloved by scores of students because of her 
nurturing teaching style and brutally honest written critiques [copy 
often soaked in red ink, yet “edited with love,” said a grateful alum]. Garland’s specialty was cultural 
affairs reporting and she said the fine and performing arts beat deserved the same respect as politics, 
education, justice and sports. 

Five Garland scholars. Ford, Dani McClain, Lylah Holmes, Jessica Hopper and Micki Steele, received 
support since 2005, but the fund shut down in September. Auditors told the J-school accounting office that 
the fund must be fully endowed. It’s time to make the fund fully funded and generating future scholarships 
off the interest. 

Will you make the ultimate holiday gift? And will you call a friend and encourage him or her to do the 
same thing? To give, make checks payable to Columbia University GSJ and in the lower left comer, note 
that the gift is for the Phyllis T. Garland fund. Mail the gift to Columbia University, 2950 Broadway, 704C 
Journalism, New York, NY 10027. Address questions to Janine Jaquet, 212-854-1148 or 

ianine.iaauet@columbia.edu 
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“Run Sarah Run. That’s what some people want, though for different reasons,” 
wrote Betty Winston Baye, ’80, Dec. 21 in The Courier-Journal of Louisville, 
Ky. “Some because they actually believe that Palin is qualified to be president, 
and others because they imagine she’ll get creamed because Americans can’t be 
that stupid. 

“I’m betting Palin won’t run, although I believe she will persist in dangling that 
possibility because doing so pays so well. If Palin really wanted political duties, 
she wouldn’t have skipped out.of her job as elected governor of Alaska in order 
to pursue more lucrative ventures with no responsibility and little need for 
transparency. You see, what Palin figured out soon after John McCain plucked 
her from virtual obscurity is that biting the hand that feeds you pays big 
dividends if you’re a good-look woman who is as astute at playing victim while 
simultaneously bragging of being one mean mama grizzly bear.” 

Read the rest of the column, “Is Sarah Palin’s goal more about money than power?” here . 

KU j-students to host virtual summit on diversity and social media 

LAWRENCE - Students from the William Allen White School of Journalism and Mass Communications 
at the University of Kansas will host an online virtual summit entitled “Telling Stories of Diversity in the 
Digital Age” on Saturday, Dec. 4 in Stauffer-Flint 100 on the University of Kansas campus. 

The summit begins at 11 a.m. CST/12 p.m. EST with an introduction by Associate Professor Simran Sethi 
(http://simransethi.com/), who teaches Diversity in Media, a course cross-listed in the schools of journalism 
and social welfare. “I wanted to highlight the ways in which journalists and non-journalists alike are 
participating in a broader range of storytelling through the use of Twitter, blogs, Facebook and other digital 
platforms like the iPad. This course, culminating in the digital summit, is the ideal format for a deep 
exploration of participatory media and 
opportunities for the democratization of storytelling.” 

Sethi will be followed by a series of guest lecturers covering topics including Social Media and the Notion 
of a Post Racial America; Women in New Media; Global Social Media: Giving Us a Voice, Or Limiting 
Whose Voice is Heard; and Different Voices, Same Technology. 

The summit is co-presented with UNITY: Journalists of Color, a strategic alliance advocating fair and 
accurate news coverage about people of color, and will include concluding remarks from Executive 
Director Onica Makwakwa. 

Career opportunity 

The International Center for Journalists, with the support of the Ford Foundation, is accepting applications 
for its newest program: The Ford Foundation Minority Journalists Program for International Reporting. 
Eight minority journalists will be part of a training session in Washington, D.C. on how to become a 
foreign correspondent. Following training, participants will be sent on reporting assignments overseas - to 
the location of their choice - for up to three weeks. Applicants must present a project proposal in their 
application, detailing the reporting project they would be interested in pursuing. The deadline for 
submitting applications is Dec. 13. For further information, please refer to the program website. 

Contact Marta Lopez at mlopez@icfi.org for more information. 


Op-Ed 
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People: Sheryl Hilliard Tucker, named editor of Essence 

Sheryl Hilliard Tucker, ’82, [photo] was named acting editor-in-chief of Essence 
magazine Nov. 5, reported the media industry column Journal-isms . Hilliard Tucker 
was executive editor of Time Inc. since 2006 and that job included overseeing the 
content of 125 magazines that included TIME, FORTUNE, People, Sports 
Illustrated and Essence. Hilliard Tucker succeeded Angela Burt-Murray who led the 
magazine since 2005. 

Esther Iverem, ’83, wowed Hampton University journalism and communications 
students in late October. The author of “ We Gotta Have It Twenty Years of Seeing 
Black at the Movies, 1986-2006” was the celebrity guest of the [Earl] Caldwell 
Caf<£. A handfiil of students told professors day after the event that they appreciated 
Iverem’s candor and unequivocal challenges to think critically about film criticism. 

On that note, check out her review of “For Colored Girls,” Tyler Perry’s remake of 
the late 1970s stage play. 

Akua Lezli Hope, ’77, on Nov. 18 reminded us to spread the word and use 
“Where’s the note?” an online tool provided by the Color of Change to 
protect financially strapped homeowners from overzealous banks. 

“Given that communities of color were deliberately targeted for high-cost 
loans during the housing boom,” said the Color of Change statement, “and 
that people were lied to and manipulated about what they were signing onto 
on a massive scale in order for banks to profit, it should be on the banks to 
do what they can to avoid foreclosure and keep people in their homes. This 
could be done by lowering interest rates, or better yet - reducing the 
principal to reflect the crash in housing prices.” 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 
1980 and since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to 
keep people connected. We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published or 
produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the 
Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ or see our link on 
the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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